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JAMES GARFIELD RANDALL 
188 1—1953 


BY HARRY E, PRATT 


AMES GARFIELD RANDALL, one of the nation’s out- 
standing scholars of the Civil War and of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, died in Urbana, Illinois, February 20, 1953. 
Dr. Randall was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, June 24, 1881, 
the son of Horace and Ellen Kregelo Randall. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from Butler University in 1903, and from 
the University of Chicago, the degrees of master of arts in 1904 
and doctor of philosophy in 1911. In the latter year he was 
married to Edith L. Abbott, a fellow-student at Butler Univer- 
sity, who died in 1913. On August 21, 1917, he was married 
to Ruth Elaine Painter, daughter of Dr. F. V. N. Painter, pro- 
fessor in Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, and author of 
widely used books on English and American literature. 

Dr. Randall taught at Illinois College at Jacksonville and 
at the University of Michigan before he took his doctor’s de- 
gree; then in succession he taught at Syracuse University, But- 
ler University, Roanoke College and Richmond College. He 
was a Harrison research fellow at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1916-1917. During summer sessions he taught at these 
universities: Duke, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Har- 
vard, and California at Los Angeles. He received honorary 
degrees from Butler (LL.D.) and Washington and Lee 
(Litt. D.), and the Lincoln Diploma of Honor from Lincoln 
Memorial University in 1946. He was elected a member of 
the Gamma chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 1933. 
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Dr. Randall joined the history faculty at the University 
of Illinois as an assistant professor in 1920, became an asso- 
ciate professor in 1924 and a full professor in 1930, and retired 
in 1949. He was a popular and beloved teacher. His outstand- 
ing work was in graduate seminars, where his quiet person- 
ality, deep understanding and constant encouragement, along 
with his sincere enthusiasm for the nation’s great heritage, car- 
ried over to each of his students. They eagerly took up, at his 
suggestion, subjects in adjacent fields of Lincoln study. 

Among their studies of Lincoln’s associates were those of 
Noah Brooks, by Wayne C. Temple; Orville H. Browning, by 
Maurice G. Baxter; David Davis, by Harry E. Pratt; Anna E. 
Dickinson, by James Harvey Young; Adam Gurowski, by 
LeRoy H. Fischer; William H. Herndon, by David Donald; 
Ward Hill Lamon, by Lavern M. Hamand; and Lyman Trum- 
bull, by Ralph J. Roske. Other related subjects were studied, 
such as ‘‘Lincoln’s Own State in the Election of 1860,” by H. 
Preston James; “The Lincoln-McClellan Presidential Election 
in Illinois,” by Paul G. Hubbard; “Lincoln as President Elect,” 
by William E. Baringer; “The Supreme Court During the Civil 
War,” by David M. Silver; “The United States and Great 
Britain, 1861-1865,” by Martin P. Claussen; “Recruitment and 
Conscription in Illinois During the Civil War,” by Aretas A. 
Dayton; “The Illinois Central Railroad in Peace and War, 
1858-1868,” by Robert M. Sutton; ‘Pardon and Amnesty Dur- 
ing the Civil War and Reconstruction,’ by J. T. Dorris; 
“The G. A. R. and Civil Service,” by Paul Joseph Woods; and 
“Divided Loyalties in Southern Illinois During the Civil 
War,” by Jasper W. Cross. In appreciation of Dr. Randall 
as a teacher and friend, a group of his graduate students pub- 
lished severa! of his articles in 1949 under the title, Living with 
Lincoln and Other Essays. 

Dr. Randall gave generously of his time as an officer and 
director, and is the only man who has been president of the 
Illinois State Historical Society (1945-1946), the Mississippi 
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Valley Historical Association (1940-1941), and the American 
Historical Association (1952). 

Dr. Randall was a “special expert’’ with the United States 
Shipping Board, 1918-1919, and a member of the Virginia 
War History Commission, 1919-1920. He was on the federal 
Public Archives Commission, 1926-1931. 

From 1937 to 1951 he was an active director of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. He was also a director of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association of Springfield, Illinois, from 1943, 
and was a member of the editorial advisory board of the nine- 
volume edition of The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(the title was his suggestion) published by the Association 
in 1953. “Lincoln and the Governance of Men’ was the sub- 
ject of his address at the annual meeting of the Association on 
February 12, 1951. 

The forecast of Dr. Randall’s future study and writing 
was seen in the title of his Ph.D. thesis at the University of 
Chicago, ‘The Confiscation of Property During the Civil 
War.” The seven volumes he published in the ensuing years 
all dealt with the three interrelated subjects, Lincoln, the Civil 
War, and Reconstruction. A complete bibliography of Dr. 
Randall’s writings (excepting book reviews, which appeared 
in leading periodicals and are of permanent value) is given 
on pages 128-31. 

Upon examination one is struck by the significant output 
of a college professor who always came freshly prepared to 
class, and who gave so much of his time and thought to coun- 
sel his graduate students. His C7vil War and Reconstruction, a 
successful college text for fifteen years, was revised in 1953. 
One of the major source works on Lincoln is the Diary of Or- 
ville Hickman Browning, Quincy lawyer and friend of Lin- 
coln, who succeeded Stephen A. Dougias in the United States 
Senate in 1861. Volume one was jointly edited with Theodore 
C. Pease, and the second volume by Dr. Randall alone. 
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In 1936 he published a widely known article, “Has the 
Lincoln Theme Been Exhausted,” answering the question with 
an emphatic “No.” Many claims had not been staked out and 
other fields only partially tilled. Dr. Randall said that “Lin- 
coln is an easy subject for one who merely writes ‘another book’ 
about him.” But difficult problems faced the serious writer 
on the Lincoln subject: 

The historian must hew to the line in treating Lincoln material. . . . Not 
only must he be free from party and sectional bias; he must be innocent of 
the hero tradition. . .. Lincoln should not be exempt from critical historical 
treatment ... and hero-worship should not be the path of approach. Let all 
the truth be told. .. . Interpretation, if it is to be historical, must be tied down 
to foundations. 


These standards Professor Randall followed in his best 
known work, Lincoln the President, the first two volumes, 
Springfield to Gettysburg, published here and in England in 
1945. In his preface he noted that in ‘‘Lincoln’s presidency 


the themes are so challenging, the source material so massive, 
the problems so complex, that re-examination and rewriting 
have become a necessity in our time.” To Dr. Randall the 
writing of history was strict and exact, and an “uncommon 
effort is needed to disengage reality from the accumulated de- 
posit which the years have brought.” In writing his biogr raphy 
of the Civil War President he did not rewrite other biogra- 
phies of Lincoln, but took the “basic material out of which 
history must be shaped (much of it in manuscripts never pub- 
lished and hitherto unused for this purpose) , to discard the ir- 
relevant or unhistorical, and to show the result.” 

Biography to Dr. Randall was more than “clothes and but- 
tons.” In Midstream, his third volume in Lincoln the Presi- 
dent, he gives close-up views of the canny Lincoln handling 
prima donnas like Horatio Seymour, Horace Greeley, Clement 
Vallandigham, and the vain ‘generals. Lincoln was a lonely 
man in the White House, harassed by office seekers and politi- 
cal generals, with whom he exercised patience, tact and diplo- 
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macy, and never lost his gift of laughter. The last chapter, a 
profile of the President entitled “This Strange, Quaint, Great 
Man,” will delight all who share Dr. Randall’s interest in 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In May, 1953, Columbia University announced that J. G. 
Randall’s Midstream had been awarded the Loubat Prize 
of $1,000 “for the best work printed and published in the 
English language on the history, geography, archaeology, 
ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America during 
the five-year period ending January 1, 1953.” 

The Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern His- 
tory at Louisiana State University were delivered in 1945 by 
Dr. Randall. These four lectures were published in a small 
volume entitled Lincoin and the South. 

More than fifty articles from his pen in historical publi- 
cations are noted in the bibliography on pages 128-31. Starting 
with the biographical sketch of John Calhoun in volume three 
of the Dictionary of American Biography, there are eleven 
more biographies, in succeeding volumes. The longest biog- 
raphical account in the D.A.B. is the seventeen pages on Lin- 
coln contributed by Dr. Randall, which is considered by many 
the best concise biography. He also wrote articles on subjects 
related to the Civil War for the Dictionary of American 
History. 

Lincoln the Liberal Statesman was dedicated “To Carl 
Sandburg.”” Dr. Randall’s article, “Carl,” written in Novem- 
ber, 1952, was printed in the Winter issue of this Journal. His 
admiration and friendship were deep for the poet-biographer 
who came for a last chat and visit three days before Dr. Ran- 
dall’s death. 

The story of the married life and united interests of James 
and Ruth Randall is written into their book dedications. His 
Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln was dedicated to her. 
When the first two volumes of Lincoln the President appeared, 
they were “To Ruth, whose unfailing help and interest il- 
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lumined the labor of these pages.” He had wanted to use a 
certain cherished dedication involving a ‘Rebel’ in his Civil 
War and Reconstruction, but the publishers thought otherwise, 
and it was dedicated to his parents. So, as he playfully said, 
he would have to write a book in which he could use it, and 
Lincoln and the South was dedicated “To the Beloved Rebel 
who abides with me.” M/dstream told of a coming event by 
the inscription, ““To Ruth Painter Randall, biographer of Mrs. 
Lincoln,” and when that biography appeared it was ‘For Jim.” 

Their collaboration in Lincoln the President produced the 
chapter, “The House on Eighth Street’”’ in volume one, and the 
invaluable Appendix to the second volume, “Sifting the Ann 
Rutledge Evidence.” Mrs. Randall then turned her attention 
to the study of Mrs. Lincoln, and the warm response to her 
articles in the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly and the New York 
Times Magazine encouraged her in further study, resulting in 
Mary Lincoln: Biography af a Marriage, which was on the 
“best seller’’ lists at the time of Dr. Randall’s death. In this 
book Mrs. Randall acknowledged that her ‘greatest debt” was 
to her husband who had been “her guide through the jungle 
paths of historical research” and that ‘without his generous 
backing this biography would not have been written.” 

The apartment at 1101 West Oregon Street, where the 
Randalls lived from the time they moved to Urbana, was a 
welcome haven for graduate students and visiting alumni. 
Many will recall the Sunday night suppers with the delicious 
scrambled eggs—the Southern fried chicken dinners with bis- 
cuits prepared by the faithful Caroline—and the ice cream 
float dessert. Fun and good fellowship abounded at the apart- 
ment on Oregon. Dr. Randall tended his flower garden in the 
rear of the apartment building with loving care, and many a 
bouquet graced the mantel. Each year he eagerly awaited the 
choice bulbs which would come to him from Holland, and was 
pleased when visitors praised the tulips which stood proudly 
on the familiar round dining room table, or the multi-colored 
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pansy faces which greeted one during commencement season. 

Another of Dr. Randall’s recreations and talents, which 
he manifested throughout his life, was the making of portraits 
in pencil, water color 
and oil. He was only 
twelve when he painted 
a small portrait of Lin- 
coln. In the portfolios 
of sketches are some 
made on a Paderewski 
concert program, on a 
University Club napkin, 
or on drawing paper of 
“Bambi” the household 
cat snoozing in its spe- 
cial chair or perched on 
the porch railing. In his 
younger days he had 
taken canoe trips on the 
rivers in Indiana and 
sketched the beautiful 
scenery. There were 
also sketches and paint- 
ings of the mountain at 
Salem, Virginia, and of 
various haunts holding 
happy memories for Jim and Ruth Randall. 

After Dr. Randall's retirement in 1949 he worked at home 
in a study lined with books and dozens of black boxes filled 
with three-by-five card notes made in the country’s repositories 
of Civil War and Lincoln manuscripts. By February, 1953, he 
had completed nine chapters of the fourth and final volume, 
Last Full Measure, of Lincoln the President, and had dictated 
the outline of chapter ten to Wayne C. Temple, his capable 
graduate assistant since 1949. 


ONE OF Dk. RANDALL’S MANY PENCIL 
SKETCHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Illness prevented Dr. Randall from attending the meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Washington, D. C., 
his presidential address, “Historianship,” being read at the 
annual dinner on December 29, 1952, by his University of 
Illinois colleague, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. Aware that the months 
were numbered, his address had been prepared by October, 
making possible its publication in the January, 1953, issue 
of the American Historical Review. 

Dr. Randall was buried in Mount Hope Cemetery which 
is today ‘on campus,” bounded by the stadium, fraternity 
houses, “Ag” buildings and the University golf course. 

Dr. Randall defined the ideal historian in words that all 
his students and readers would like to consider autobio- 
graphical: 

{The historian} is—or we hope he is—oriented in time and space. He is 
not limited—this ideal historian—to his own province or to a narrow present. 
He has reasonableness, loyalty, conviction, appreciation of human values. 
He has a training that sharpens his perceptions. From tested evidence, he 
recognizes the many-sidedness of historical interpretation. He has under- 
standing that guards against unenlightened or partisan argument. 


The Senate of the Sixty-eighth General Assembly of IIli- 
nois on March 10, 1953, adopted a resolution in tribute to Dr. 
Randall.' The world shares with Illinois in the loss of a great 
Lincoln scholar, who himself embodied so many of the fine 


1 Senate Resolution 23 offered by Senators James W. Gray and Everett R. Peters 
reads: 

“Whereas, James Garfield Randall was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois for thirty-two years, and 

Whereas, Professor Randall was a noted author of many books and was a recog- 
nized authority on President Abraham Lincoln, and 

“Whereas, Professor Randall was an educator of the highest type and an out 
standing example of selfless devotion to learning, and 

“Whereas, During his long career at the University of Illinois, Professor Randall 
earned the love and respect of his colleagues and students; and 

“Whereas, Professor Randall's tremendous contribution to the culture and learn 
ing, of the people of the State of Illinois will be long remembered; therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-eighth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois that we learned with profound regret of the recent death of Professor James 
Garfield Randall, and that we express our deepest sympathy to his bereaved widow, 
and that a suitable copy of this resolution be forwarded forthwith to Ruth Painter 


Randall.” 
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characteristics and qualities of Lincoln himself. But Dr. Ran- 
dall would not wish us to grieve: “It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work” of the 
inexhaustible Lincoln theme. 


The following bibliography of the writings of Dr. Ran- 
dall was compiled by Wayne C. Temple, who was the histor- 
ian’s research assistant at the University of Illinois since 1949. 


BOOKS 


The Confiscation of Property During the Civil War. Indianapolis: Mutual 
Printing Co., 1913. 72 pp. Doctoral dissertation written at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Topical Outlines in European History Since 1815. Salem, Va.: Published by 
the author, 1914. 13 pp. 

Materials for Historical Research Afforded by the University of Illinois De- 
partment of History. (Theodore Calvin Pease, Paul V. B. Jones and J. 
Ward Swain coauthors), Urbana: University of Illinois, 1922. 56 pp. 
(University of Illinois Bulletin, XX, Sept. 4, 1922.) 

Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1926. 580 pp. Revised edition by University of Illinois Press, 1951. 
596 pp. 

The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning. (T. C. Pease coeditor, vol. 1.) 2 vols. 
Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1927-1933. 

“A Tribute to Laurence M. Larson.” Urbana, 1936. 16 pp. Mimeographed 
booklet with pictures of the proceedings at a dinner honoring Larson 
at the University of Illinois, May 9, 1936. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 959 pp. 
Revised edition, 1953. 971 pp. 

Democracy in the Middle West 1840-1940. (Jeanette P. Nichols coeditor. ) 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 117 pp. 

Lincoln the President. 3 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. (Springfield to 
Gettysburg, vols. 1 [395 pp.} and 2 [439 pp.}, 1945; Midstream, vol. 3 
[467 pp.]}, 1952.) 

Lincoln and the South, Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1946. 
161 pp. 

Lincoln the Liberal Statesman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1947. 266 pp. 

Living with Lincoln and Other Essays. Decatur, Ill: Tippett Press, 1948 
[1949]. 34 pp. 

Abraham Lincoln. 15 pp. An Encyclopaedia Britannica booklet, published in 
1951 for use with the training film “Abraham Lincoln,” on which Dr. 
Randall co-operated. 
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ARTICLES 


“Senator Bagby of Alabama,” South Atlantic Quarterly, X: 169-79 (April, 
1911). 

“Some Legal Aspects of the Confiscation Acts of the Civil War,’ American 
Historical Review, XVUI: 79-96 (Oct., 1912). 

“The Amherst Idea,” Butler Alumnal Quarterly, 1: 109-10 (Oct., 1912). 

“Captured and Abandoned Property During the Civil War,’ American His- 
torical Review, XIX: 65-79 (Oct., 1913). 
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“Concerning Illustrators,” Butler Alumnal Quarterly, I: 179-84 (Jan., 1915). 
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(Dec., 1915). 
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Review, X: 654-82 (Nov., 1916). 

“The Religion of the Kaiser,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI: 195-208 (July, 
1917). 

“Democracy and War,” History Teacher's Magazine, Vill: 329-36 (Dec, 
1917). 

“The Newspaper Problem in its Bearing upon Military Secrecy During the 
Civil War,” American Historical Review, XXIII: 303-23 (Jan., 1918). 

“The Clandestine Press of Belgium,” Butler Alumnal Quarterly, VII: 17-25 
(April, 1918). 

“Germany's Censorship and News Control,’ North American Review, 
CCVII: 51-62 (July, 1918). 

“War Tasks and Accomplishments of the Shipping Board,” Historical Out- 
look, X: 305-10 (June, 1919). 

“George Rogers Clark’s Service of Supply,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, VII: 250-63 (Dec., 1921). 

“The Indemnity Act of 1863: A Study in the War-Time Immunity of Gov- 
ernmental Officers,” Michigan Law Review, XX: 589-613 (April, 1922). 

“The Miners and the Law of Treason,’ North American Review, CCXVI: 
312-22 (Sept., 1922). 
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Atlantic Quarterly, XXIIl: 35-39 (Jan., 1924). 
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(July, 1929). 
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Salmon Portland Chase, IV: 27-34 (1930). 
David Davis, V: 110-12 (1930). 
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Ward Hill Lamon, X: 562-63 (1933). 

Abraham Lincoln, XI: 242-59 (1933). 

Mary Todd Lincoln, XI: 265-66 (1933). 

Stephen Trigg Logan, XI: 365-66 (1933). 

John George Nicolay, XIII: 510-11 (1934). 
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“Lincoln’s Task and Wilson's,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXIX: 349-68 
(Oct., 1930). 

“George Washington and ‘Entangling Alliances’,’ South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXX: 221-29 (July, 1931). 

“John Sherman and Reconstruction,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XIX: 382-93 (Dec., 1932). 

“Has the Lincoln Theme Been Exhausted?” American Historical Review, 
XLI: 270-94 (Jan., 1936). 

“The Historian as Revisionist,” Indiana History Bulletin, XV: 90-101 (Feb., 
1938). 

“What are Present-Day Definitions of ‘Liberal’ and of ‘Conservative’?” 
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“Reconstruction and After,’ Virginia Quarterly Review, XIV: 455-59 (Sum- 
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“When War Came in 1861,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 1: 3-42 (March, 
1940). 

“The Blundering Generation,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII: 
3-28 (June, 1940). 

“The Civil War Restudied,” Journal of Southern History, V1: 439-57, (Nov., 
1940). 

Historical sketches for Dictionary of American History (1940): 

The Civil War, I: 385-89. 

Emancipation Proclamation, II: 205-6. 
Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction, IV: 426-27. 
Radical Republicans, IV: 395. 
Reconstruction, IV: 424-26. 

“The Unpopular Mr. Lincoln,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 11: 255-80 (June, 
1943). 

“Lincoln's Peace and Wilson's,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XLII: 225-42 
(July, 1943). 

“Foreword,” Lincoln Bibliography 1839-1939 by Jay Monaghan. 2 vols. 
Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1943-1945. (Vol. I: 
Vii-xiii. ) 

“With Malice Toward None” (Avery O. Craven and T. V. Smith coauthors) , 
University of Chicago Round Table Transcript, No. 360 (Feb. 11, 1945). 


29 pp. 
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"Civil and Military Relationships Under Lincoln,’ Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXIX: 199-206 (July, 1945). 

“Lincoln and John Bright,” Yale Review, XXXIV: 292-304 (Winter, 1945). 

“Great Unanswered Questions About Lincoln,” New York Times Magazine, 
Feb. 9, 1947, p. 11 ff. 

“In Lincoln’s Words: Great Issues That Live,’ New York Times Magazine, 
July 27, 1947, p. 8 ff. 

“A. Lincoln: A Clearer and Fuller Portrait of Lincoln Is Emerging from a 
Study of His Papers,” New York Times Magazine, Aug. 10, 1947, p. 
10 ff. 

"Dear Mr. President’,” New York Times Magazine, Aug. 24, 1947, p. 33. 

“Lincoln Reprimand Becomes a Classic” (Carl Sandburg coauthor), Chicago 
Sun and Times, Oct. 5, 1947, p. 32. 

“Lincoln and Thanksgiving,” Lincoln Herald, XLIX: 10-13 (Oct. 1947). 
Reprinted in Living with Lincoln and Other Essays, 27-34. 

“Living with Lincoln—A New Impression,’ New York Times Magazine, 
Dec. 14, 1947, p. 13 ff. Reprinted in Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 
2nd Sess., Appendix, A 1175-77 (Feb. 25, 1948), and in Living with 
Lincoln, 1-8. 

“The Great Dignity of ‘the Rail Splitter’,’ New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
8, 1948, p. 7 ff. Reprinted in Living with Lincoln, 9-18. 

Theodore Calvin Pease, untitled and unsigned article on the death of, 
American Historical Review, LIV: 256-57 (Oct., 1948). 

“Theodore Calvin Pease,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
XLI: 353-66 (Dec., 1948). 

“Lincoln's Great Declarations of Faith,’ New York Times Magazine, Feb. 6 
1949, p. 11 ff. Reprinted in Living with Lincoln, 19-26. 

“Goodbye, Messrs. Chips,” Time, LIV: 40 (July 4, 1949). Unsigned article 
announcing Dr. Randall's retirement from teaching at the University 
of Illinois. 

“President Lincoln: Tactician of Human Relations,” E/ks Magazine, XXVIII: 
p. 10 ff. (Feb., 1950). 

“Lincoln and the Governance of Men,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, V1: 
327-52 (June, 1951). 

“J. G. Randall,” New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, Oct. 12, 1952, 
p. 8. Autobiographical sketch prepared especially for this issue. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES OF 
ILLINOIS BOYS IN BLUE 


BY EARLE LUTZ 


ESEARCH in the unexplored field of Civil War soldier 

journalism indicates that the Illinois boy in blue, being 
an amateur at the game of war, carried a printer’s “shooting 
stick” as part of his paraphernalia instead of the marshal’s 
baton each of Napoleon’s grenadiers is reputed to have had 
stowed in his knapsack. It also indicates that he was not slow 
to begin his “shooting’’—that he was the first to write, set up 
and print a regimental or camp newspaper. 

Illinois soldiers were identified as publishers of twenty- 
six of some three hundred scarce unit newspapers, many of 
which no longer exist, and too, they hold priority, by the slim 
margin of nine days, to the patriotic title Stars and Stripes so 
popular with the men of World Wars I and II and Korea. 

The earliest known surviving number of a printed Civil 
War camp newspaper is the May 6, 1861 copy of the Camp 
Register, published at Camp Defiance, Cairo, Illinois, and now 
in the Illinois State Historical Library. Its four nine-by-twelve- 
inch pages carried no serial number but the editorial text and 
the dates on some of the advertising indicate that there may 
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have been one or more earlier issues. The New-York His- 
torical Society has the issue of June 13, 1861. 

The American Volunteer is probably the second oldest 
Civil War soldier publication extant. A single issue was pub- 
lished in Missouri on May 21, 1861 by Company A, Fifth Regi- 
ment of Missouri Volunteers. It consisted of one printed page 
on the reverse side of the Jefferson County Herald at De Soto. 
The Pennsylvania Fifth, a more pretentious newspaper was is- 
sued at Alexandria, Virginia, on June 10. About this same 
time Confederate soldiers at Camp Semmes, near Brunswick, 
brought out the Georgia Regimental Journal, no copy of which 
is known to have survived. Still earlier the First Alabama Vol- 
unteers issued a hand-lettered manuscript newspaper on Febru- 
ary 23, appropriately titled the Pioneer Banner. A second 
issue followed on April 20, and both have been preserved in 
the Alabama Archives. 

Thus, North and South, there was born a new journalistic 
enterprise—the newspaper produced by the soldier for the 
soldier. In no sense were the official and unofficial gazettes— 
American, French and British—of the Revolution, or the 
dozen semi-military newspapers that followed Generals Scott 
and Taylor inte Mexico, publications in the same category. 

The Illinois soldier-editor-printer plied his trade in the 
District of Columbia, and in Illinois, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Mis- 
souri. At Bloomfield in the latter state on November 19, 1861, 
members of the Eighteenth Illinois Volunteers went to press 
with the first Stars and Stripes. Nine days later Union in- 
mates of the Parish Prison at New Orleans laboriously pro- 
duced another Stars and Stripes by pen. Before the war ended 
there were three more soldier publications bearing this patri- 
otic title. Copies of the five Stars and Stripes are extremely 
rare. Of the Bloomfield issue only the copy at the Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan has been located. 

Just as rare are many other Illinois soldier newspapers. 
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Of the Cavalier, published “‘as often as convenient” at Jackson- 
port, Arkansas, in May-June, 1862, no copy has been found. 
This was a product of the Ninth Cavalry Volunteers with 
Samuel B. Davis, an Ohioan, as the publisher. After the war 
Davis was editor of the McComb Herald in Ohio, and the 
Republican in Knox, Indiana. In getting out the first number 
of the Cavalier, Davis ignored the shelling from a Confeder- 
ate gunboat, but fled with the still damp copies of the paper 
under his arm as gray-clad cavalrymen dashed into the town. 
This little paper, according to Edward A. Davenport’s History 
of the Ninth Regiment Illinois Cavalry Volunteers (p. 259), 
was “a source of much amusement and some little financial 
success to the self-assumed proprietors.” 

At Camp Barker in the nation’s war-confused capital 
another Illinois unit, the McClellan (formerly Barker's) Dra- 
goons on March 5, 1862, published The Dragoon. This organi- 
zation from Chicago was commanded by Major Charles W. 
Barker. M. H. Kenaga of Kankakee and Leander Colt of 
Niagara City, New York, were the editors and Gabriel B. Dur- 
ham of Kankakee was local editor. The press was loaned by 
Charles Murray, who was connected with the government 
printing office, and the National Intelligencer furnished the 
materials at low cost. The Washington, D. C., Public Library 
and the Henry E. Huntington Library have the only two known 
copies of The Dragoon. 

Illinois units brought out at least three newspapers in 
Alabama, two in the dying days of the Confederacy. The first 
was the Union Herald, which came off the press at Athens on 
May 24, 1862. Its publisher was Lieutenant William Quinton, 
who had printed the Zouave Gazette in Kentucky. No 
copy of the Union Herald is known to exist. However, 
the Battery Reveille mentioned its new contemporary, and 
“Pugnacious,” a correspondent of the Providence Journal also 
reported that the first number of the Union Herald “came out 
today” and described the paper as a semi-military journal de- 
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voted to the arts, science, literature, military news and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The Ninety-fifth Illinois Infantry published a single issue 
of the Observer at Greenville, Alabama, on April 21, 1865, and 
followed it shortly afterward with the Opelika Union at Ope- 
lika. No copy is known of the Observer but the Wisconsin 
Historical Society is the holder of the only listed number of 
the Opelika Union. Both papers were utilized to acquaint 
residents of the occupied area with the new conditions facing 
them, particularly in regard to the Negro. The Observer had 
the distinction of having been published by both Union and 
Confederate soldiers as well as by its civilian owners. It was 
originally a Pensacola, Florida, enterprise. The printers all 
enlisted in the early days of the war, and when the proprietor 
received an important message of President Jefferson Davis he 
appealed to the military commander for assistance in printing 
it. Volunteers stepped from the ranks, and the twelve men 
marched to the printing office where they soon set the type and 
printed the largest edition in the paper's history. When Pen- 
sacola fell the Observer was moved to Greenville where even- 
tually the Union forces took possession of the plant. 

Illinois soldiers published four newspapers in Kentucky. 
At Columbus, Sergeant H. L. Goodall, Company D, Second 
Illinois Cavalry, published the War Eagle in 1862-1863. None 
of the first volume apparently exists, but the Illinois State His- 
torical Library has copies of three of the five known surviving 
numbers (June 13, 20, 27) of the second volume, the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society has July 4, and the Chicago Historical 
Society has September 26. The War Eagle was printed at first 
on a Foster press, but with the beginning of the second volume 
a new Hoe Washington Imperial press was put into operation. 
In 1864 Goodall moved to Cairo where he resumed publica- 
tion of the War Eagle, which in 1866 became the Times. 

William Quinton, who later published the Union Herald 
in Alabama, had just been promoted to second lieutenant when 
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he brought out the first number of the Zouvave Gazette for the 
Nineteenth Illinois Zouaves on October 30, 1861, on the press 
of the Elizabethtown (Kentucky) Democrat. William B. 
Redfield, a correspondent for the Chicago Evening Journal, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Lyman Bridges, edited the paper. The 
mechanical staff consisted of William J. Ramage, J. H. Haynie, 
J. L. Handy, N. B. Robinson, T. H. Dawson and Ed Archibald, 
compositors, and Charles H. Wright, pressman, with William 
H. Christian and W. E. Wells, assistant pressmen. On January 
8, 1862 “the last number for some time” was published at 
Bacon Creek. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has four 
numbers of the Elizabethtown Gazette, and the American Anti- 
quarian Society has another, while the only known holder of a 
Bacon Creek issue is the Chicago Historical Society. Quinton 
later accepted a regular army commission and retired in due 
time as a brigadier general. 

The Union Picket Guard and the Soldiers Letter of the 
Ninety-sixth Illinois were the other two papers published by 
Illinois troops in Kentucky. The first named was issued 
weekly at Paducah in the “late establishment of the Paducah 
Tri-W eekly Herald,’ the first four experimental numbers being 
thrown out as feelers. The two surviving copies do not list the 
editors or publishers, but the Philadelphia Inquirer on Sep- 
tember 16, 1861, said that “this neat iittle sheet is being issued 
by members of the 9th. Illinois Infantry Regiment and the 
Chicago Light Artillery.” The title of the other paper names 
its backers. Captain George Hicks was the editor, and the first 
issue came out on November 28, 1862. It was printed in the 
plant of the former Kentucky Press at Harrodsburg, and the 
run of 2,500 copies was on newsprint brought from Cincinnati. 
The only known copy is in the Illinois State Historical Library. 

Possibly the best known of all Civil War newspapers, the 
famed wallpaper edition of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen, is- 
sued when that city fell to Grant on July 4, 1863, was an IIli- 
nois product—the Eighth Illinois (Oglesby) Regiment having 
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furnished the printers. Using the type already set for the July 
2 number of the Cétizen, the soldiers inserted a derisive para- 
graph. This idea was not original, as it had been done more 
than a year before on the Newbern Progress-Extra by a Massa- 
chusetts soldier-printer. Also wallpaper had been used previ- 
ously in lieu of newsprint. Only the Library of Congress and 
the American Antiquarian Society have originals of the Vicks- 
burg wallpaper edition, but the reprints are as numerous as 
those of the famous U/ster County (New York) Gazette of 
January 4, 1800. 

Just one Illinois soldier newspaper has been found in 
Louisiana. It was called Unconditional Surrender Grant and 
was the product of the One Hundred and Thirtieth Illinois 
Regiment at New Iberia. This also was a wallpaper product, 
and the known dates are October 24 and 31, 1863. The pub- 
lishers, Sergeants Thorp and Whitlock, were probably E. T. 
Thorp, former publisher of the Centralia (Illinois) Commer- 
cial, and John A. Whitlock, former owner of the Marshall 
(Illinois) Journal. 

Possibly the most unusual Illinois soldier newspaper was 
the “Secesh Eradicator” which was pen-lettered by members of 
the Eighty-fifth Illinois Volunteers near Brentwood, Tennes- 
see. The editor, ‘“Bayonette,” is believed to have been Hos- 
pital Steward James L. Hastings. While the twelve-page paper 
was being prepared a local raid by the Confederates made it 
necessary for the staff to take up their muskets—the editor 
himself had to stop in the middle of his lead editorial. One 
copy of this manuscript paper is owned by Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, Illinois. Whether humorously or erroneously it is 
dated April 35, 1863. 

One newspaper produced by Illinois soldiers not only has 
not been located but not even its name is known. According to 
Private Frank W. Tupper, of the Fifty-third Illinois Infantry 
and later of the Fifteenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, it was is- 
sued about August 8, 1862, at Jackson, Tennessee. In a letter 
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to his father Tupper reported that General John A. McCler- 
nand had suppressed the paper after the first number because 
he did not think it advisable to have a newspaper published by 
irresponsible persons. The private enclosed a copy of the 
paper to be presented to the editor of the Mogul, which 
was presumably a paper published near Seneca, where the 
soldier had enlisted. He considered it noteworthy that “the 
soldiers got it up, printers, in a town placed in the circumstan- 
ces such as this one is.” 

The Union Banner, published July 31, 1862, at Bolivar, 
Tennessee, was “edited by Uncle Sam and published by his 
boys.” B. A. Radford of the Seventeenth Illinois Infantry has 
been identified as one of the writers. The only known copy 
is in the Illinois State Historical Library. 

Members of the One Hundred and Twelfth Illinois 
Mounted Infantry shared with the Eighth Michigan Infantry 
the honor of publishing the Athens Union Post at Athens, Ten- 
nessee. Among the printers was Sergeant Edwin Butler (later 
second lieutenant), postwar editor of the Stark County (llli- 
nois) News. Copies of the only issue located, September 17, 
1862, are owned by the Library of Congress and the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. 

Lem M. Lusk, George Mitchell and Frank Stanley brought 
out ten numbers of The 83rd Illinoisan at Clarksville, Tennes- 
see from March 17 through May 19, 1865. A complete file— 
unique among soldiers’ papers—is in the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library. 

In addition to the Stars and Stripes at Bloomfield there 
were seven Illinois soldier newspapers published in Missouri. 
It was hoped that ore of these, the Camp Prentiss Register, 
brought out by the typographical corps of the Fiftieth Illinois 
Regiment at Chillicothe, would become a general camp news- 
paper. Among the printers were Thadeus S. Clark, Norman 
Hazen, A. Giese, H. Seeley and Ed Riley. The name of the 
editor was omitted, but it may have been Clark who had been 
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a co-owner of the Hancock Democrat at La Harpe, Illinois. 
No copy of the I//inois Sixteenth, published in Livingston 
County, Missouri, has been found. But the Clinton Journal, 
organ of the First Kansas Infantry, on July 4, 1861, made “‘its 
bow” to the Illinois publication which, it said, “offers this sen- 
timent, “The Craft, proverbially patriotic, may its members 
never lay down the shooting stick nor give over the chace of the 
rebels until every smpression made by treason is destroyed.’ ” 
Another “‘unfound” soldier newspaper was the Proclama- 
tion issued by the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry either at Tipton 
or Otterville, Missouri, in December, 1861. James Dugan in 
his History of Hurlbut’s Fighting Fourth Division mentions 
Ely F. Chittenden as “editor and proprietor of that spirited 
camp-journal the Proclamation” (pp. 82-83). Chittenden was 
postwar editor of the Charleston (Illinois) Plain Dealer. 

The Normal Picket was published weekly at Ironton ‘by 
the boys” of the Thirty-third Illinois Volunteers. The issue 
of January 1, 1862 (Vol. 1, No. 1) is in the Clements Library. 
It was edited by Edward J. Lewis, former editor of the Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, and the compositors were Charles D. 
Crumbaugh and Richard B. Fulks. The only two other known 
numbers are those of January 15 and February 12, 1862. The 
Picket was named for Illinois State Normal University. 

The American Antiquarian Society has the only known 
copy of the Advance Guard published August 28, 1861 at 
Fredericktown by the Seventeenth Illinois Volunteers. And 
a single copy of the I/linois Fifty-second, published at Stew- 
artsville on January 15, 1862, is owned by the Illinois State 
Historical Library. The editors of neither of these papers are 
known, but the publishers were L. F. Cleaveland, J. M. Thorn- 
ton and E. F. Furnald, who was probably Edward Furnald, 
former co-owner of the St. Charles (Illinois) Argus. 

The Weekly Van Guard, established at Ironton on Janu- 
ary 20, 1862, had as its publishers J. M. Sheets, who was later 
owner and editor of the Paris (Illinois) Republican, and S. B. 
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Wade and E. E. White. The editor was Lieutenant J. L. Bow- 
man. The paper, a copy of which is in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, was the organ of the Twenty-first Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry and there may have been only one issue. 

Last among the Missouri papers was Our Regiment pub- 
lished at Rolla by typos of the Thirteenth Illinois Volunteers. 
While no copy has been found, publication is verified by a 
contemporary account in the Chicago Tribune. Also a humor- 
ous communication dated “Headquarters Heavy Mud Infantry, 
Camp Rolla, July 17, 1861” and signed by “G. N. L. 
{General?} Scotty” is reprinted in Frank Moore’s The Civil 
War in Song and Story (p. 152). 

The Seventeenth Illinois Cavalry shared with the Forty- 
eighth Wisconsin Infantry the sponsorship of The Plains, pub- 
lished at Fort Larned, Kansas, ‘for soldiers of the United 
States service stationed on the border.” No editor was named 
but Bugler C. P. Ober, of the Seventeenth Illinois, was one of 
the compositors. The press and other equipment had been 
purchased in St. Louis out of a $300 fund raised by subscrip- 
tion. One page was left blank for the convenience of letter 
writers. Only the first number, dated November 25, 1865, 
survives. The Kansas Historical Society and the Illinois State 
Historical Library each have a copy. 

Typos of the Thirty-sixth Illinois Regiment probably had 
ambitions to publish a paper at Rolla, Missouri, in the fall of 
1861. A dispatch to the Philadelphia Inquirer reports that the 
soldier-printers of the Fourth Iowa and the Thirty-sixth IIli- 
nois regiments “are organizing a printers union.” Regimental 
histories, however, do not mention the incident, nor do they 
report publication of a paper. 

Doutbless there are other Civil War papers of the Illinois 
soldier waiting to be found. It is hoped that this article will 
stimulate a search for them. The writer has built up a check- 
list of more than three hundred titles but he would like to 
add to this bibliography before it goes to the printer. 
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ILLINOISANS’ CIVIL WAR CAMP NEWSPAPERS 


COPIES 
PAPER ARMY UNIT WHERE PUBLISHED LOCATED 


Advance Guard 17th Inf. Fredericktown, Mo. Aug. 28, 1861 

Athens Union Post 112th Mounted Inf. Athens, Tenn. Sept. 17, 1862 

Camp Prentiss 

Register 50th Inf. Chillicothe, Mo. Nov. 11, 1861 

Camp Register Camp Defiance Cairo, Il. May 6, June 
13, 1861 

Cavalier 9th Cav. Jacksonport, Ark. None 

Dragoon McClellan Dragoons Washington, D. C. March 5, 1862 

(12th Cav. ) 

83rd Illinoisan 83rd Inf. Clarksville, Tenn. March 17-May 
19, 1865 
(Complete ) 

Illinois 52nd 52nd Inf. Stewartsville, Mo. Jan. 15, 1862 

Illinois 16th 16th Inf. Livingston Co., Mo. None 

Normal Picket 33rd Inf. Ironton, Mo. Jan. 1, 15, Feb. 
12, 1862 

Observer 95th Inf. Greenville, Ala. None 

Opelika Union 95th Inf. Opelika, Ala. June 1, 1865 

Our Regiment 13th Inf. Rolla, Mo. None 


Proclamation 14th Inf. Tipton or Otter- None 
ville, Mo. 
“Secesh Eradicator” 85th Inf. Brentwood, Tenn. April “35,” 
1863 


Soldiers Letter of 
the 96th Illinois 96th Inf. Harrodsburg, Ky. Nov. 28, 1862 
Stars and Stripes 18th Inf. Bloomfield, Mo. Nov. 19, 1861 
Unconditional Oct. 24, 31, 
Surrender Grant 130th Inf. New Iberia, La. 1863 
Union Banner 17th Inf. Bolivar, Tenn. July 31, 1862 
Union Herald 19th Inf. Athens, Ala. None 
Union Picket Guard 9th Inf. and Chi- Paducah, Ky. Oct. 30, 1861, 
cago Light Artil. March 27, 
1862 
Vicksburg Citizen 8th Inf. Vicksburg, Miss. July 4, 1863 
War Eagle 2nd Cav. Columbus, Ky. June 13, 20, 27, 
July 4, Sept. 
26, 1863 
Weekly Van Guard 2\st Inf. Ironton, Mo. Jan. 20, 1862 
Zouave Gazette 19th Zouaves Elizabethtown, and Oct. 30, Nov. 
(19th Inf.) Bacon Creek, Ky. 7, 23, 31 
{sic}, Dec. 6, 
1861, Jan. 8, 
1862 
Jackson, Tenn. None 





THE INDIAN LIQUOR TRADE 
AT PEORIA—1824 


BY JAMES W. COVINGTON 


URING the second decade of the nineteenth century the 
D tide of white settlement pushed its way into the north- 
ern part of Illinois. Swarms of land-seekers moved up the IIli- 
nois River and made their homes in the area between the IIlIi- 
nois and Mississippi rivers. Many of the frontier people came 
from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee and their way of life 
was a sharp contrast with the ways of the New Englanders who 
had migrated from Ohio. 

The section occupied by the settlers was a most fertile one. 
The soil was rich bottom land, and there was an ample supply 
of timber along the banks of the beautiful streams to fill the 
various needs of the frontiersmen. Indeed, this area was a 
paradise for the lazy and the ambitious, the corrupt and the 
upright, the dirty and the clean. 

Various treaties were made with the Indian tribes that in- 
habited Illinois in which the Indians surrendered their titles to 
the land and agreed to move west of the Mississippi River. 
Unfortunately, no definite permanent home was promised to 
the Indians and no definite time was set for their movement 
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from Illinois. The period between white settlement and 
Indian removal was one in which we see much of the greed of 
the white settlers and the passive spirit of “warriors without 
weapons.” 

The sale of whiskey caused much of the trouble between 
the whites and the Indians. An Indian would trade all his pos- 
sessions for a portion of much-diluted spirits. More and more 
Indians turned to heavy consumption of whiskey when their 
days of glory were gone forever. The Indian agents tried to 
stop the sale of whiskey, and thus, prevent the trouble that 
might result. This task seemed almost impossible since many 
of the pioneers sold liquor to the Indians at a very great profit. 
The following letters describe the conditions at Peoria and 
along the Illinois River, and show how difficult it is to enforce 
a law that is being violated by numerous persons. 

The first letter in the series is from Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs William Clark to Secretary of War John C. Cal- 
houn. Clark relates the background of the problem and his 
investigation of the matter. 

St Louis MAy 10TH 1824' 

SIR 
For the purpose of obtaining full and correct information in relation 
to the statements and complaints made by James Fulton’ of Peoria, and the 
cause of dificulties which have existed between the whites and Indians of 
the Illinois river, to enable me to report in compliance to your instructions 
of the 10th of November last: Mr. Forsyth the Indian Agent (who speaks 
the language of the Indians) was ordered to ascend that river as high as the 
Pottowatomie Towns above Peoria lake, his report and letters on that subject, 
I have the honor to inclose herewith, will show the true cause of complaints, 
and the character and dispositions of both whites and Indians in that quarter. 
By such information as I have received it would appear that the causes 
of complaint from Peoria have arisen mostly from the sale and use of speritous 


1 William Clark to John C. Caihoun, May 10, 1824, Records of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, National Archives, Peoria, 1824, hereafter cited as B.1.A., P., 1824. 
William Clark accompanied Meriwether Lewis on their famous exploring expedition 
to the Pacific coast, 1803-1806. He was later appointed Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and had his headquarters at St. Louis, Missouri. 

* James Fulton was the first sheriff of Peoria County. He was indicted for allow- 
ing a condemned Indian murderer to escape. 
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liquor, and I have reasons to believe that the Sub Agent['s} loss of popularity 
with the settlers about Peoria arises from his anxiety to prevent, and opposi- 
tion to the sellers of ardent sperits to the Indians. 

In relation to the continuance, removal, or abolishing of that Sub Agency, 
I must beg leave to give as my opinion that no change is necessary at this 
time. That Sub Agency will be more conveintly situated at Peoria to be 
useful both to the government and to the Indians than any other point, 
during the continuance of the Pottawatomies at their villages where they are 
now established, Those villages (of the tribe of Pottowatomis of Illinois river ) 
are within the reservation of Military bounty lands, when that tribe can be 
induced to move to the land on the northern boundry of the state of Illinois 
which has been assigned to them and the Kickapoos & Delewares bands 
who are yet remaining in Illinois are removed to the west of the Mississippi.* 
That Sub Agency will no longer be usefull at Peoria. 

Mr. Forsyth received at Peoria the inclosed remonstrations and about 
twenty depositions of small injuries complained of by the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, most of which he considered as of but little consequence. 

The Sub Agent is instructed to investigate those complaints and to afford 
such redress as the causes m[a]y require 

I have the honor to be 
Yr Mo Obt Sevt 
WM CLARK 


Indian Agent Thomas Forsyth found it easy to find evi- 
dence of liquor trade between the whites and the Indians, but 
he noted in his first letter that it was difficult to secure any evi- 
dence which might be used in court: 


Extract of a letter dated Peoria 9th April 1824 to Genl Wm Clark Supt 
of Ind Affrs from Thomas Forsyth Ind Agt.* 

It is truly shameful that such quantities of whiskey are sold and traded 
with the Indians on this river, almost every settlers house is a whiskey shop, 
and will buy from the Indians the most trifling articles for whiskey and when 
spoken to on the subject the Whiskey seller will say prove it and the Justice 
will fine me. I have not herd of but one Trader who has sold whiskey to 
Indians and when I spoke tc him about it he told me I might commence an 
action against him as soon as I pleased and if I could prove that he sold whiskey 
to any Indians the law would punish him for so doing.° 

The information of whiskey selling to Indians I procure from the Indians 


8 The land lying between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers was reserved for 
veterans of the War of 1812. This section was known as the Military Tract. The 
Kickapoo and Delaware tribes were scattered over a wide range of territory at this 
time. 

4 Thomas Forsyth to Clark, April 9, 1824, B.L.A., P., 1824, copy. 

5 The evidence was consumed. 
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themselves therefore no proof can be had. It appears to me that nearly all the 
settlers from the mouth of the river up to this place sells whiskey to Indians. 
Some miles up spoon river there is a distillery and I am told whiskey is 
retailed there to Indians in any quantity 


Forsyth made his report concerning his Peoria trip and 
sent the document to Clark. This account shows that Thomas 
Forsyth made a careful investigation into the situation, and it 
also presents the problem that the United States government 
faced in attempting to control the liquor trade: 


St, Louis 25TH APRIL 1824° 

SIR 
In compliance with your instructions of the 9th ultimo: I ascended the 
Illinois river as high as Peorie and have the honor to report to you as follows— 
On my way up the Illinois river, as also on my arrival at Peorie, I 
enquired where the Potowatimie Chiefs were to be found, and was informed 
that all the Indians in that Country were dispersed in different directions 
a hunting and making sugar.’ Immediately {I} sent off runners inviting the 
potowatomie Chiefs and Braves to come and see me, accordingly after waiting 
several days the principal men of the nation arrived to whom I communicated 
your instructions. The Potowatomie Indians were very thankfull for the 
interference of their American Father to settle the existing differences be- 
tween them and the Delewar Indians and also agreed I should be u{m]pire 
between them and the Delewares when met together in Council. On the day 
following, I sent Mette* my Interpreter accompanied by a young Potowatomie 
Indian, with a letter of invitation from me to the Delewar Chiefs and the 
young Potowatomie with Wampum to the same Chiefs for same purpose, re- 
questing them in the name of their Great Father the President to come 
forward to Pecrie and settle in my presence their existing differences with 
the Potowatomie Indians. Mette was absent eight days and on his return 
reported to me that he had seen the principal Chief of the Delewares at 
Keg Grove, to whom he delivered my letter and the Potowatomie Chiefs 
Wampum and had my letter explained to the Deleware Chief. This Chief 
told Mette he with his people would be at Peorie in two days after he ( Mette) 
would arive at that place I accordingly waited thirteen days after Mette 
arrived but heard nothing of the Delewares coming towards Peorie and I 
have every reason to suppose that the Delewares have been prevented from 
coming forward throug intoxication as a Deleware woman had gone into the 


® Forsyth to Clark, April 25, 1824, B.LA., P., 1824, copy. 
7 The Algonquin Indians made sugar from maple sap before the coming of the 


white man. 
8 Jacques Mette had been at Peoria before 1812. 
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settlements to exchange sugar for whiskey a day or two previous to Mette’s 
arrival at the Deleware Chiefs camp. 

The day of my departure from Peorie I called the Potowatomie Chief & 
Braves together, and spoke to them in rather a harsh manner concerning 
the complaints of the Inhabitants living in the environs of Peorie. 

I was answered by one of the Chiefs at some length, who said for his 
individual part he had not committed any depredation against any white 
people, nor had he a knowledge of the like been done by any other Indians 
except a Potowatomie Indian named Chingaw who stole a horse belonging 
to a man named William E Phillips,’ which Indian and horse were both dead 
but observed at same time, that some of the Indians may have taken some corn 
and Potatoes out of the fields belonging to the Inhabitants at times. This 
same Indian went on to say, that at a place called the Grand Mascotin on East 
side of Illinois river and many miles between Peorie, he saw a white man 
killing hogs, and from his manner of acting he had reason to believe that 
the hogs he was killing did not belong to him, that he (the Indian) went to the 
settlement and acquainted the people of what he had seen; the people from 
the settlement came down towards the River, and found this whiteman had 
killed fourteen large hogs, belonging to the settlers near the Bluffs, at another 
place near Apple Creek this same Indian said he saw a White man kill and 
embark on board of his canoe about twenty hogs which he (the Indian) 
beleving to have been stolen hogs, that the high waters this spring had 
drowned many hogs and horn cattle, and that it appeared (to him) (the 
Indian) that when any Whiteman lost any property of any discription the 
Indians are blamed for committing depredations on the property of the 
White people. That all quarrels between the White people and Indians 
proceeds from the great quanties of Whiskey traded to the Indians by the 
White people for the most trifling articles. The same Indian requested that 
you would stop the Transportation of such quantities of whiskey 
from been sent up the Illinois and the same Indian requested of the Inhabitants 
(many being present) not to sell so much whiskey to Indians and every 
thing would go on well between the White people and Indians.’ In a private 
conversation I had with Chamblee [Shabonee} an Ottowa Chief, he said 
he regretted much that any misunderstanding should exist between the White 
people and Indians, and [he} said, Whiskey occasioned much trouble among 
all people, and hoped that the White people would not trade so much whiskey 
to Indians and then every thing would be peace and quietness. On strict 
enquire on my part I could not find out that the Indians have commited so 
much depredations on the property of the Inhabitants at and near Peorie as 
complained of, some corn potatoes, melons cucumbers and some other 
vegetables have been taken, but in my opinion not to a very great amount. 
I was very well informed by a White man at Peorie that upwards of one 


® William E. Phillips was the first coroner of Peoria County. 
‘0 The Indians handled themselves with great dignity in this situation. 
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Thousand hogs were drowned by the high waters in that vicinity and many 
of the Inhabitants think the Indians have killed all the hogs that are missing. 

I cannot see the reason why, that the Inhabitants who reside in the 
environs of Peorie are so inimical to Mr. Latham'' as Agent, they all agree 
he is a good honest and generous man, but they say, “we do not want an Agent 
here” and it is my opinion (and I told scme of the Inhabitants so) that 
they wished no Agent near them, so that they might carry on their Whiskey 
Trade with the Indians vo a greater extent. I also give it as my opinion to 
some of the Inhabitants of Peorie that if they continued to trade whiskey 
with the Indians I should not be surprised if murder would be committed 
between them and the Indians, and that shortly. During my stay at Peoria 
two Indians and one Squaw was killed, one Indian and one Squaw unmercifully 
beaten and one Indian had his nose bit off, all this was done among the 
Indians themselves while intoxicated with whiskey. Among the papers sent 
you last autum by the Inhabitants of Peoria there is one from a certain 
Mr. Moffat'* who complains of having been robbed of his property by Indians 
on his way up the Illinois river above Peoria, the enclosed certificate of 
the resident Interpreter will explain what discription of property Mr. Moffat 
lost on that occasion. I was informed by one of the Inhabitants, that nine 
tenths of the people who reside in the environs of Peoria trades Whiskey 
with the Indians. 

As respects James Fulton the following is his character as told to me, 
by a kinsman of his “J Fulton” says my informant “is a man of bad principals, 
he meddles with every persons business but his own, abuses every person 
even his own wife & children, calling his wife & daughters bad women 
publickly and to strangers. Indeed in a conversation I had with James Fulton 
I found much truth in the information I had of his character, for he told me 
that the frontier settlers were a bad disc{rJiption of people, mere vagrants” 
in telling me this; he made no exceptions and as a matter of course, I took 
it for granted that he included himself and family among the vagrants he 
now lives under a solitary shed alone, atho his wife and six or seven children 
(all men and women grown lives in the neighbourhood, and furnishes him 
occasionally with provisions and some articles of clothes he boasts much of 
his correspondence with the President, the Secty of War, Genl Jackson and 
many members of Congress and says he is in daily expectation of letters from 
Washington City.*® 

The Country in the vicinity of Peoria is generally of Praire and along 
the water courses only is to be found good timber, but if the Inhabitants 
living near the Illinois river continue to cut and raft down timber to this 
place as they have done (and continue now to do d{aJily) in a very few years 
a good log of timber will not be found near any water course where timber 


‘1 James Latham was formerly of Sangamon County. 
12 Moffat might have been Joseph Moffat who moved into the area in 1822. 
18 Tt would appear that Fulton suffered from a mental disease known as paranoia. 
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can be floated away. Several large rafts are now on their way down the Illinois 
to this market and more preparing. A very handsome bottom of land opposite 
Peoria and which was full of good timber five years ago is now totally ruined."* 

I have the honor to be 

Your Obt Seve 

THOMAS FORSYTH 


As a supplement to his report, Forsyth wrote another letter 
to Clark on the following day in which he attempted to give 
a summary of the situation. 


St LouIs 26TH OF APRIL 1824"° 
SIR 

Previous to my departure from this place for Illinois river, you requested 
on my return to give you my opinion whether the Indian Agency now at 
Peoria ought to be placed elsewhere or done away entirely or to remain 
where it now is at Peoria. 

Peoria is a central situation and if the Agency is removed or done away 
entirely the Indians will always visit Peoria'® and if there is no Agent at 
that place the Whiskey sellers will accomplish their wishes and murder must 
ensue between the Inhabitants and Indians. 

The Indians are very well acquainted with the clauses in the Treaty 
of 1816 wherein they have the use of the lands they sold untill wanted for 
actual settlers, also that they shall have a Blacksmith to do their work and 
also that they shall not receive their annuities'’ higher up the Illinois than 
Peoria. In a private conversation I had with Chamblee, an Ottowa Chief 
some days ago at Peoria, he said the Indians had a right to hunt on the lands 
sold to the United States in 1816, and also said, that if the annuities are given 
at Chicago, the annuities will be so mixed that the little they now receive 
individually will become still less when divided with the Indians from 
Millwakee and Fox River. It is therefore my present impression, that the 
Agency be continued at Peoria as the Agent will be able in some measure to 
restrain the inhabitants from selling so much whiskey to the Indians and also 
prevent the Indians from being imposed on by the White people if no 
Agent is at Peoria you will be daily troubled with complaints against the 
Indians by the Inhabitants, and the expences of sending messengers to the 
Indians in that quarter, as also paying for depredations completely proved 


14 Many Potawatomi and Ottawa Indians were not removed from Illinois by as 
late as November, 1838. 

1° Forsyth to Clark, April 26, 1824, B.LA., P., 1824, copy. 

16 Peoria had been the site of Indian homes for many years. The white settlers 
moved into the area in 1819. 

'T Annuities were the annual payments of articles, services and money which 
were given to the Indians in exchange for their land. The exact amounts were stated 
in the treaty terms. 
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whether comitted or not by the Indians, that it will exceed the present 
salary of the Agency, Interpreter & Blacksmith. 

Yr Obt seve 

THOMAS FORSYTH 


In order to strengthen the reports made by Forsyth, Will- 
iam Clark included in the packet of letters sent to Calhoun a 
statement dictated by Joseph Ojai. This testimony was written 
by some unknown person and signed by Ojai with an X since 
he could not write in English. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS" 
FULTON COUNTY 

I Joseph Ojai Interpreter in the service of the United States for the 
Indians residing on the Illinois River do hereby certify that I have lived 
at this place (Peoria) as an Interpreter two years in next Month, that Moffat 
and others came armed to my house and said they would kill a Potawatamie 
Ind. then with me named Ke-wa-Ke-tow for Stealing vegitables out of a gar- 
den, the Indian said that a Whiteman gave him liberty to take a water-melcn 
out of the garden _ that was all he took, about thirteen months back Mr. Moffat 
set out from this place in company with one of his sons in a canoe with two 
Kegs of Whiskey as I understood to sell to the Indians up the River, that I 
understood from Indians at two or three different times, that Moffat had 
sold Whiskey to the Indians at two or three different places above this, and 
while the Indians were drunk they took the remainder of the Whiskey from 
said Moffat. I also certify that the same Mr. Moffat sold much whiskey to 
Indians and purchased for s{ai}d whiskey from the Indians Horses, Rifles, 
Blankets, Dressed deer Skins, Mats &c. That a man named Mr. Daugherty'® 
went up to the Indian Village at the head of the Lake in a canoe taking with 
him a Barrel of Whiskey to sell to the Indians. I understood that after the 
Indians were intoxicated with whiskey they received from Daugherty they 
(the Indians) took the remainder of the whiskey by force and drank it the 
above happened in June last. 

The same Daugherty bought a horse from a Potawatamie Indian in the 
summer 1822 giving the Indian a Rifle and some whiskey in part payment, 
according to promise, the Indian called on Daugherty for the Whiskey due 
him. Daugherty refused to pay the Indian, he Daugherty having sold said 
Horse to a nother Whiteman. When a quarrel ensued, and I do verely 
believe had I not been present murder would have been committed. I also 


> 


1S Statement of Joseph Ojai, April 19, 1824, enclosed with letter of Clark to the 
Secretary of War, copy. 

'% Samuel Dougherty was in the first American party to reach Peoria Lake in 
April, 1819. He was fined $10 for selling liquor to the Indians. 
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Certify that in June a Barrel of Whiskey came from Abner Eads’s*® House 
and taken on board of a canoe by Indians, Which Whiskey was drank near 
my house. I was told by Indians that A. Eads give this Barrel of Whiskey 
for a Horse, and I saw the horse as described to me by the Indians in posses- 
sion of A. Eads, it is said that A. Eads bought the above mentioned Horse for 
a man named Smith. 

I never heard from any Indians that they committed any depredations on 
any property belonging to any White People, except a hog that was killed 
belonging to A. Eads by an Indian named Ke-no-jai who was a particular 
friend of Eads’ and the Indian immediately told A. Eads what he had done. 
I verely believe that nine tenths of the inhabitants in the environs of this 
place sell whiskey to Indians for any articles that they may have such as 
Sugar, Skins, Furs, Clothing, Knives &c. 

his 
Joseph X Ojai 
Mark 


20 Abner Eads was elected sheriff of Fulton County. Peoria was attached to Fulton 
County, 1824-1835. Eads later served in the Black Hawk War. 
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PART II 


OHN NEVIN KING, the nineteen-year-old soldier whose 
home was on Lick Creek, near Berlin, Sangamon County, 
Illinois, liked army life during the Mexican War. By the time 
the Fourth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers reached the Rio 
Grande he sometimes acted as clerk for Captain Achilles 
Morris and had begun to fulfill his father’s hopes that he 
would get ahead in the world. From Camargo, John wrote: 


You stated in your letter that you would like me get some office or 
other, perhaps assistant commissary, but I never have spoken either to Col. 
Baker or the Captain on the subject, but while I was fishing yesterday, Capt. 
Morris called me and told me when I went to him that he wished me to go up 
town with him and do a little writing for him. I put on a clean pair of pants, 
a shirt and Uniform Coat and started on my business. While going the 
Captain commenced and told me he had been watching my attentiveness to 
duty and said he wished before long to make me a corporal. A corporal gets 
one dollar a month more than a private and on going home receives $8, per- 
haps more than a private. He also said Col. Baker wanted him to do so 
before now, but since most of the officers in our company are from Lick 
Creek he thought the men would think him partial if he made me a corporal. 

Furthermore he said he would appoint me Orderly Sergeant if the office 
was vacant before he would any of the other men, either non commissioned 
officers or privates. Henry M. Spotswood is orderly Sergeant. I will not accept 
the office of corporal but if I can get to be orderly Sergeant I will do so. 
The Orderly gets 16 dollars a month, and ranks next to Lieutenant. I think 
Spotswood will run for 1st Lieut as our Ist Lieut. Oliver Dufendorf resigned 


This is the concluding installment of “The Happy Soldier’ 
edited by Walter B. Hendrickson, professor of history at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Part I appeared in the Spring, 1953 
issue of this Journal. 
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and I suppose is in Springfield at this time.‘? Our 3rd Lieut, John D. Foster 
from Lick Creek has resigned and will leave here on the first Steam Boat.** 
I think when he leaves we will elect H. M. Spotswood Ist Lieut and in that 
way I may step up in his office.** I mess with him. He is a fine man and he 
thinks as much of me as I do of him. I make out all our Muster Rolls and 
assist him a great deal. I do nearly all Capt. Morris’ writing. . . . 

Since we have been here (Camargo) 6 of our company have died. 
Among the number is Jacob Morris and Milton Morris.*° Both had the 
measles and was getting along very well but owing to exposure which was 
unnecessary they took Cold and died. 

I see General Patterson pretty often but never had an introduction to 
him yet. At present we are under his command and awaiting orders. In a 
few days we expect to march, (on foot back) to Tampico and take that place. 
It is only 300 miles from here. We will march only about 10 miles per day, 
and will get there in December. When that is taken we are to march to the 
City of Mexico and take that, and we suppose that will be or rather put an 
end to the Mexican Revolution.” 


At about the same time that John was preparing to march 
to Matamoras and on to Tampico, he wrote to Eliza Denniston 
(his aunt, but a little younger than himself), in Pittsburgh: 


I have been in this place camped on the edge of town for little better 
than two months, and the Lord only knows how soon we may leave, for 
I dont, but we expect soon to leave for Matamoras and then prepare for a 
march of some several hundred miles to Tampico where I hope the Illinois 
volunteers may have a chance to extinguish themselves or distinguish, either 
will suit. We have not had any hard times yet in our campaign, but get along 
remarkably well when we take all things into consideration. Tis true we have 
burried many friends, and fellow soldiers, but we came (a good many of us) 
to die, but we dont know who will come next, perhaps it may be my time if 


42 Neither Spotswood nor Dufendorfer is mentioned in Power, Early Settlers of 
Sangamon County. In Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers... in the Mexican 
War, there are no first lieutenants listed and Oliver Dufendorfer is not named at all in 
the roster of Company D, Fourth Regiment. 

48 This is not noted in the The Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers... in 
the Mexican War, but Power, Early Settlers of Sangamon County names a John E. 
Foster, who died at Virginia, Illinois, on his way home from Mexico. 

44 Apparently this did not happen, because in the Record of the Services of Illinois 
Soldiers ... in the Mexican War, Spotswood is listed as having gone on furlough to 
the quartermaster’s department on May 1, 1847. 

45 According to the Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers . . . in the Mexican 
War, of the 91 officers and privates of Company D, Fourth Regiment, 12 died, 22 were 
discharged for disability, and two deserted. 

46 To David King, Camargo, Nov. 8, i846. The Third and Fourth Illinois Regi- 
ments were to become a part of the army headed by Gen. Winfield Scott to whom 
had been assigned the task of taking the capital city of Mexico. The First and Second 
Regiments had been sent on to join Gen. Zachary Taylor, and so were engaged in the 
decisive battle for northern Mexico at Buena Vista. 
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so I am content as I know I will die in a good cause. In a cause which many 
of our best and bravest men have died. But there is one thing certain, None 
of us will die until our time comes, be that sooner or later. . . . 

We have endured a great deal since we left Sangamon, but who cares, 
we are soldiers getting seven dollars a month and plenty to eat and drink and 
be merry, so who cares for expenses, Landlord give us a Tom and Jerry. 
We get plenty to eat plenty of good hard crackers baked in the time of the 
old Revolutionary war and well preserved for us. Occasionally some fine flour 
when the bugs are sifted. Lots & gobs of pickled pork and Bacon, salty as 
the deuce, once in a while some devilish good Beans, pickled onions, cabbage 
and to cap all Sour Crout to which I pay particular attention to. We also get 
some coffee and sugar, and very seldom some pastry. Such we have been 
living on and I am now larger fatter and heartier than any time in my life 
before.** 


This was, of course, a somewhat different story from what 
John told his father, and certainly he was trying to impress his 
girl relative, but there was no bitterness in it. In fact, John 
welcomed hardship; to bear it well and lightly was the mascu- 
line thing to do. 

The camp routine at Camargo was broken when the Fourth 


Regiment, along with other units, was ordered to Tampico. 
John wrote: 


We left Camargo on the last day of November for Tampico as we 
thought. Col Baker left with us bound for Washington City but as our boat 
run aground and the Corvette caught up to us he got on her, but soon after we 
got off and passed her as she was on a bar. In this way we beat Col Baker to 
Matamoras and we only stoped there a few minutes and pushed off. If we 
had have waited until the Corvette had come there we would not have come 
to this place as the Ballance of our Regiment stoped there (6 companies). 
Whether we will go back there now or ship here for Tampico is uncertain, 
but in all probability we will return to Matamoras and then march through 
by land to Tampico. I am still enjoying excellent health.** 


It was decided to go to Tampico by land through Mata- 
moras and Victoria. It was on this march that John began to 
act as clerk for the quartermaster’s department, and he did so 
well that he determined to go after a permanent post with 


47 Camargo, Nov. 28, 1846. 
48 To David King, Mouth of the Rio Grande, Texas side, Dec. 5, 1846. 
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Captain Robert Allen, Quartermaster of the First Division. He 
told his mother: 

if we can so arrange my getting a Discharge from the Army I can get 
$30.00 per month for writing for Qr Master Capt Robert Allen. Out of the 
30 per month I must board and clothe myself. . . . If I succeed in going with 
Capt Allen you kneed not expect me home when my year ends. I Jong to 
see you all but I can learn a great deal here from Capt Allen.*” 

Of course John could not receive a discharge without 
considerable red tape, but he was given a thirty-day furlough, 
to be renewed periodically until his year’s enlistment expired, 
so that he could work for the quartermaster. John said, 

To day Capt Allen bought me a Mustang (Mexican horse) saddle & 
bridle. We start in the morning for Tampico. I have not volunteered, as 
you see, for nothing. I will now learn something and be very well paid for it 
& when I leave Capt Allen, I will be prepared to go into a store, but I dont 
make any calculations on leaving him Short of twelve months at least.*” 

From this time on John King was only technically subject 
to military discipline. Really he was a civilian employee of the 
quartermaster’s department. He was even detached from the 
Illinois brigade and was now with the First Division under 
General David E. Twiggs.” 

° ‘ . 

On his mustang, and no longer a soldier in the ranks, John 
missed much of the hard work the infantry had to do in cutting 
a road from Victoria to Tampico. As he said, ‘The road .. . 
is very bad, having to cross mountains and their surface [is } 
covered with rocks. . . . I dont suppose a waggon ever went 
from Tampico to Victoria, as most of the road we have trav- 
elled was merely a mule path.” On January 22, the army 
camped just three miles from Tampico, and John reassured his 
mother that he was well, and added feelingly that good health 
was one of the greatest blessing which man had. He also told 


49 To Sarah Anne King, Victor‘a, Jan. 10, 1847. 

50 Ibid. 

5! Maj. Gen. David E. Twiggs was a regular army officer, and commanded the 
First Division under Gen. Taylor until he was attached to Scott's army. Twiggs was 
military governor of Veracruz, Dec., 1847 to March, 1848. 
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JOHN NEVIN KING’s TRAVELS IN MEXICO 


her that he was living on oranges. ‘Yesterday I got 5 for a 
pickayune & to day only 4, but in town you can get 8 or 10 for 
a fip. Lemons grow wild, I saw bushels of them on the 
ground... .”” 

John was pleased with himself in his new position. To 
his surprise, Captain Allen arranged to pay him at the rate of 
$2.00 a day. He drew $52 for his work in January and paid his 


52 To Sarah Anne King, Victoria, Jan. 10, 1847. A picayune was a small copper 
coin; a fip was a “‘fipenny bit,” a small silver coin. 
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mess bill of $20. With his pocket full of money, he spent 
$4.00 for two shirts, $2.50 for a cap, “five bits’ for two pairs of 
socks, $2.50 for two pocket handkerchiefs, and $2.00 for a 
black silk handkerchief, and he planned to buy a pair of pants 
and a coat with the remainder. He told his brother: 


I dont think I have made much of a greenhorn of myself in coming to 
Mexico. I have learned a great deal since my volunteering. I suppose Father 
will think I am “coming out” when he reads this. I think I am doing mightily. 
Dont you[{?] ... My first step in business for myself, and getting Seven hun- 
dred and thirty dollars a year, and a horse, saddle & Bridle, also a darky to 
cook for us. We live very well here, getting everything the market affords.” 


The letter continues: 


We are camped about 3 miles from Tampico. In Town they have a 
theatre which they call the American. I was there once. The farce was the 
Two Georginis [7]. It was played very well. Mr & Mrs Hart from New 
Orleans are the principal actors. . .. Tampico is a very pretty town and a 
very clean place, about six miles from the sea or Gulf, on a river. 

General Scott has not arrived here yet, but a great many suppose he will 
not come here, but will go on with the troops he has under his charge to 
Verra Cruz and attack that place. It is supposed we will go to Puebla and 
have a skirmish there, as it is a very large place having about between 40 
and fifty thousands inhabitants.” 


John King’s good friend, Captain Achilles Morris, was 
taken ill at Tampico, and as he did not get better, John hoped 
that he would ask for a discharge and get back home. But 
before this could be arranged, Morris died, of what disease 
John did not know. He hold his father: 


He was burried to day in the Honors of war. He had a fine funeral 
and a very large one. Company A & part of two or three other companies 
were detailed to fire over his grave. There was nearly 70 men. Our company 
in full Uniform, Biue pants, Blue Cloth Caps and white coats marched after 
the Hearse in which were the remains of the much beloved Captain. Every 
thing was done in a proper manner. He had a very nice plain Coffin, and a 
large Brass Band, the band.of the Second Regiment of Artillery. Many 
Regular Officers were at the funeral... . 


5% To Charles King, Camp Watson, Near Tampico, Feb. 3, 1847. 

‘4 Ibid. Puebla was a town halfway between Veracruz and Mexico City. The 
strategy finally decided upon was for Gen. Scott to capture Veracruz and then march 
directly inland to attack Mexico City. 
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As you stated that General Scott was going to Tampico, he has been 
a long time coming and has not yet arrived although we are expecting him 
daily & hourly. He will I understand take charge of all the troops in this 
place besides other troops who he will bring along with him. As I stated 
formerly we are going to Vera Cruz and making great preparations for the 
voyage, we could be & would be ready in two or three days notice, but we 
cannot move until Genl Scott arrives. . . . 

A report has just arrived stating that our troops at San Lui de Potosi 
was attacked by Santa Anna (in person) and his troops, who sent back our 
parties and they fell back upon Monterey, where our Gallant Taylor was. 
They followed up, but was soon made to toddle when “Old Zach” went at 
them. The Mexicans were routed and Paradez wounded mortally, supposed. 
I dont know whether this be true or not but we get it from Mexican.”° 
I send you a paper called the Tampico Sentinel the first paper (I mean 
American) but not the Ist issued. This is the 4th No.°° 


John reported to his father that he was still happy; he 
liked his officers, he liked the climate, he liked being a clerk 
much better than being a soldier in the ranks. In fact he wrote, 
“as the Suckers would say, ‘I’m doing mightily.’”’ But even 
in the midst of this very satisfying life, John wanted to hear 


from home. He asked his father to let him know “how our 
crops turned out, and how our stock look. The colts, and 
horses, the number of hogs on hand also about the dogs, 
Swift and the ballance.’”*’ A week later, John wrote to his 
Aunt Eliza, adding some details to his account of the situation 
at Tampico: 


Col Baker has arrived from Washington city having resigned his seat 
in Congress & in consequence of a report which was circulating in “the 
States” (A phraze very common in these diggins) which was, that we were 
expecting an attack daily or hourly, he never went home at all to see his wife 
and family.°* He is in fine spirits (sometimes ardent) and in good health. . . . 


55 Probably a reference to some of the skirmishing that preceded the battle of 
Buena Vista, Feb. 22-24, 1847. Paradez (Mariano Parades y Arriilaga) was a rival of 
Santa Anna, and a former temporary president of Mexico. He had been exiled on 
Aug. 24, 1846, when Santa Anna returned to Mexico, and so could not have been 
present. This is a good example of the garbled news that seached the soldiers. 

56 To David King, Camp Watson, near Tampico, Feb. 16, 1847. 

57 [bid. 

58 Baker had raised his regiment and gone to Mexico, but he was still a member 
of Congress. While the Illinois troops were on the Rio Grande, Baker made a trip 
to Washington as a bearer of dispatches. In Washington he made a stirring speech 
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I am well pleased with my situation and will, I think keep it until June if not 
longer . . . although I long to see all my relations & friends & also Master 
Joseph Rush Hays King.” . . . I am well pleased with the Army and should 
I not go to West Point I will try and have the appointment of Lieut. Col 
Baker I know will use all his influence in doing any thing for me & you know 
he has a great influence. 

General Scott has at length arrived. (Arrived on the 18th{)} & left 
yesterday for Lobos Island*’ where we will embark for tomorrow 
or next day. Some companies of the Ist Division (not ours) leave to day and 
we have been very busy making invoices in order to turn over our property 
to the Qr Master in town who will ship it for Vera Cruz when that place is 
taken which will be before the 9th of June." 

General Scott when here to use his phraze said we would have some 
“Damned hot work before many days,” speaking of the anticipated attack on 
Vera Cruz. . . . | suppose now the Bloody Illinoisans will have a fair shake 
with a little scrambling and no foul play. Our men are all in good Spirits. . . . 

In the Qr Ms Department we live first rate having fine fresh, salt water 
fish, wild ducks, young chickens Turkeys &c &c. Also fine Tomatoes Roasting 
ears and such like. My expenses here come to about half of my salary. I mess 
with Capt Allen & nephew Mr. Starr of Waverly’* who is the Capt Agent, 
and I the clerk... . 

I suppose you have heard before this that the Mexicans had taken 


70 Americans prisoners near Saltillo and that Cassius M. Clay and nephew of 
Genl Gaines {were} among the number."* It is rumored here that Santa 
Anna (in person) with his forces attacked General Taylor but was defeated, 
something has occurred at Monterey or Saltillo, as the Mexicans circulated 
the report themselves, but it is yet hidden from our troops in these diggens."* 


on the floor of the House in favor of vigorous prosecution of the war, a stand con- 
trary to that of his own Whig Party. After urging that Congress appropriate more 
money so that the soldiers in Mexico would have adequate tentage and other equip- 
ment, he resigned his seat and hastened back to the war zone. 

°” A recently-born brother. 

6° The Lobos Islands were sixty miles south of Tampico, about eight miles off 
the coast, and provided a good anchorage for assembling the fleet for the transport of 
troops to attack Veracruz. 

‘! This must refer to the property of Company D, because the date, June 9, was 
that on which the company would complete its year’s service. 

“2 Capt. Robert Allen of the regular army was quartermaster of Twigg’s First 

Division. He served in the Civil War and afterward was made chief quartermaster of 
the division of the Pacific. He remained John King’s patron after the Mexican War 
was over. Starr is identified as F. R. Starr in John King to John McConnell, Camp 
on the American River, near Sacramento City, July 11, 1851, and is referred to as 
“Squire” Starr in John King to Charles S. King, Camp Watson, near Tampico, Feb. 
3, 1847. 
“3 Capt. Cassius M. Clay of the Kentucky volunteer cavalry, was a vigorous and 
pugnacious abolitionist Whig, who later became Lincoln's minister to Russia. Maj. 
John P. Gaines, also of the Kentucky cavalry, was the nephew of Gen. Edmund P. 
Gaines, an elderly army officer who ended his career in the Mexican War. 

‘4A reference to other skirmishes that preceded the battle of Buena Vista. To 
Eliza Denniston, Camp near Tampico, Feb. 21, 1847. 
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From Tampico, the First Division was sent by transport 
to the rendezvous for Scott’s army at Anton Lizardo, a cluster 
of low islands and reefs about twelve miles south of Veracruz. 
It was from here that the assault on the key Mexican port was 
to be launched. Many of the ships had trouble in getting there 
because of severe winter storms—‘‘northers,” the sailors called 
them. The schooner E//a to which King was assigned left 
Tampico on March | with the twenty-five horses belonging to 
the staft of the division commander, General Twiggs, and their 
harness and other gear aboard. 

After a wait of several days for a favorable wind, the Ella 
headed south in spite of the high seas. John and many others 
were very seasick from the tossing about the ship received. In 
alternate calm and gale, the E//a was driven off her course 
far southward to the peninsula of Yucatan, and had to beat 
her way back to Anton Lizardo, arriving on March 22. From 
here John’s ship ran into Mocambo Beach, three miles south of 
Veracruz, to discharge her cargo. At Mocambo, on March 9, 
General Scott had landed his main force, and deployed it for 
what was expected to be a long siege, since the city was pro- 
tected by the supposedly heavily fortified castle of San Juan 
Ulia that dominated the harbor. As the Ella was lying off 
the beach, the wind came up, and, said John, 

I was awakened by the vessel jarring on a sand reef. Our 2 anchors 
had been put out but the wind was so severe they were not heavy enough to 
keep her (the schooner) out at sea, so she dragged them until she beat 
over one reef of sand but with many surges. The hands were all afraid she 
would sink as they were waiting very patiently to see some of the boards 
burst. At length she got over one reef and lay for some time very well, but 
the wind augmenting she again was moving (but slowly) towards the shore. 
Our Capt thought it best to slip our anchors and trust to Providence for our 
welfare & escape. When the archors were let loose our bow immediately 
swung around & I thought she would go out farther or run on a rock which 
was close by so I pulled off my coat jumped overboard and swam ashore. 
This I dont want Mother or any person to know so dont forget concerning 
my jumping overboard. There was hundreds of persons witnessing the scene 
but could not do us any good or render any assistance whatever. I watched 
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our vessel for some minutes when at length she came into shore in about 4 
feet [of} water, when the lifeboat was sent out and all saved. Then they sent 
out a surf boat & took every thing out of her. All our papers &c were saved. 

The next day she was high & dry, and upwards of 30 other vessels . . . 
were with her some loaded with coal some with horses & mules & others 
with provisions. Many of them will be a Total Loss. ... Perhaps you have 
seen it stated in some papers that Ella with the Qr Master property of [the] 
ist Division were lost. You kneed not fear we are all safe.*° 


So it was that John told his young uncle, Frank Denniston, 


It affords me great pleasure to seat myself (ashore) and write you a few 
lines. This day will be a day of rejoicing as the Mexicans have surrendered 
both town & castle & our troops March into their town and take possession 
of the place. The Mexicans have just saluted their flag and taken it down 
from the Flag pole. 

The Mexicans opened their fire upon our men as soon as they had 
landed but killed only two the first day. It was on the 22d they commenced 
their fire but the Americans did not fire until the twenty third.°° The Joss 
of the Mexicans is not known but is said to have been very great. When 
the Americans opened their fire they tore up the city very much. 

On Thursday if I recollect rightly the Mexicans came out of the Town 
bearing a white Flag (which was respected) & when we found out what 
they wanted, it was nothing tore than one day to be granted them to bury 
their dead. General Scott granted their request. ... (As I am writing our 
troops are saluting ovr Flag which is floating in the breeze over Vera Cruz. ) 
... All the troops have gone to see the Mexicans leave Vera Cruz, [including} 
Capt Allen and Mr Starr. . . . So I will not have the pleasure of witnessing 
the scene as all the things are left in my charge. . . . 

The sailors of the United States deserve all the credit of taking this 
place. They fought like men & as soon as they would throw a shell they 
would jump up on their batteries to see where they would light & what 
damage they done & in this manner they were killed. Sometimes they would 
catch each other & swear they would have so & so shot by holding them above 
their battery which was made of sand in bags. Their battery was the best & 
done the most execution, silencing 2 batteries (Mexican) in only a few 
hours. 

Capt Allen with whom I am staying was in town yesterday & in the castle 
& is of the opinion that it was nothing but a humbug. He says knowing as 


> 


much as he does now, he could have taken 3 of our men of war & in half an 


°° To Francis (Frank) H. Denniston, Camp Washington near Vera Cruz, March 
29, 1847. King also wrote about his experiences to his father on March 28 and to his 
mother on April 2, but the letter here given is the most lively and detailed. 
_ © After landing his troops and their arms, Scott planted batteries around the 
city. He demanded that the Mexicans surrender, but they refused to do so, and he 
opened a heavy bombardment of the city. 
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hour silence any of their batteries. Their guns were in bad order & very badly 
mounted."* 

There was 40 wagon loads of arms & acoutrements taken from the 
enemy. 

The weather is very warm & the sickly season near at hand. A man in 
our Regt has the smallpox & the whole regt is to be vaxinated as soon as 
possible. 

The town & castle was surrendered yesterday but upon what terms I am 
unable to state, but I can say that the Mexicans are to be liberated upon a 
Patrol {parole} of honor. . .. Generals Worth & Patterson formed in a Jine 
opposite each other & the Mexicans marched between the columns and after 
they had all marched out, they were ordered to stack their arms between the 
above mentioned Generals. There was only about 5000 soldiers. They ap- 
peared in good spirits & came out of the town laughing & smoking. Some 
before they stacked their arms would kiss their guns & lay them down with 
tears in their eyes. They destroyed nearly all their arms, & when they came 
out nearly all their guns were loaded. The Mexican generals cried & also one 
of our generals to see the sight. The loss of the Mexicans seem to be 83 
Regular soldiers & nearly 200 women and children & the loss on our side I 
believe only 17." 

John King noted that the enlistment of the Illinois troops 
was about to expire, and he congratulated himself on soon be- 
ing out of the army altogether. He said, however, that he 
intended to stay on in the quartermaster’s office, and follow the 
army into Mexico C ity.” As soon as possible, General Scott 
moved the main body of his army up out of the lowlands 
around Veracruz because of the danger of yellow fever. John 
reported that he still enjoyed excellent health, and he reassured 
his mother that he au take care of himself and especially 
he would not ‘‘go into the fight at Mexico [ City} should there 
be one. ... | done my duty in the field and remember I will not 
expose myself when there is no necessity for doing so.”*’ But 


‘7 The military and naval high commands had based their decision to attack the 
town and fort from the land side, and be prepared for a siege, on the knowledge 
that in 1840 a strong French fleet had been held at bay by the guns of the fort. They 
also knew that since 1840 the size and effectiveness of the armor had been increased. 
They could not have known that things were in such bad repair. 

‘ The officially reported loss was 19. To Francis H. Denniston, Camp Wash- 
ington, near Vera Cruz, March 29, 1847 
‘° To his brother, Campbell King, Camp near Vera Cruz, April 2, 1847. 
7™ To Sarah Anne King, Jalapa, May 5, 1847. 
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John was not a coward and he later wrote to his father in an- 
swer to a direct question: 


Concerning the part I acted in the battles before the City of Mexico, I 
need not say that it was not very conspicuous, as | was merely a spectator and 
had nothing particular to do. I was on the ground at Cherubusco, and when 
our men fell back I went in company with Capt Wood, A. Q. M. to rally 
them. I was at the storming of Chapultepec and when that point was carried 
I assisted Capt McGowan, A. Q. M. to take two pieces of Artillery up to a 
position in front of the Garita. This was all that I done. I rode my horse 
during all the fights and was among the first of the Citizens to enter Chap- 
ultepec. All 1 done was done voluntarily and I was under no obligations to 
any one nor under any particular orders. At Contreras the Capt went into 
the fight and I had to take charge of the Money &c in our department."' 


It seems clear that young King deliberately refrained from 
telling his immediate family about the fighting or anything else 
that might have caused them worry. Although he said little 
about the details of his work in the quartermaster’s office, he 
was certainly efficient and well liked by his superiors, because 
his salary was raised to $75 a month. This pleased King be- 


cause it meant that he would be able to save $40 a month and 
that, he said, would enable his father to pay four hired men 
for one month’s work each."’ In other words, he was not inter- 
ested in making money for himself, but for his family; cer- 
tainly he was a very generous and dutiful son. 

Meanwhile Scott's army was fighting its way up the nar- 
row road and through the steep passes in the mountains to take 
the City of Mexico. King, attached to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment as he was, frequently came along after the heaviest 
fighting was over, so his comments deal with the problem of 
occupying former enemy territory and making it secure against 
counter attacks: 

We left Jalapa on the 7th of May & arrived here yesterday. We were at 
Perote on the 10th & remained there one day. I was all around the Castle it is 
really a strong place and a beautiful one being situated on a plain (a grassy 
one) and high mountains all around it. There the nights are very cold as it 


‘! City of Mexico, April 6, 1848. 
‘2 To David King, Puebla, May 16, 1847. 
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is only a few leagues from Orizaba a peak covered with snow during the entire 
year. The water is like Ice so cold but very unhealthy as it runs through a 
copper region. The Ist Regiment from Pennsylvania garrison the place. . . . 
Perote is a very small town not worth the name, the castle though would do 
credit to any City. 

We arrived at Amosoque [Amosoc]} day before yesterday. . . . Early on 
Fryday Morning the long roll was beat & when I enquired the reason why, 
I was informed that Sant Anna was marching to attack us with upwards of 
4000 lancers. In a few minutes after all was bustle. Our batteries were taken 
out to the edge of town & there awaiting the arrival of one of Mexico's best 
& ablest warriors. Several Regiments of Infantry were ordered out. In a few 
minutes after, the Lancers came in sight, & not much nearer than half a mile. 
Our Batteries were placed in position as was all the Infantry. We opened 
our cannon on them & in a few minutes they scampered away, not however 
without leaving 9 men dead on the field. Our dragoons took one Lieutenant 
and four privates prisoners, with their Horses, accoutrements, & equipage. 
We did not lose a man but I believe one man was wounded and only slightly. 

When we came into this Place there were enough Mexicans around us, as 
could have eaten us up, but no, we marched into the city unmolested. Puebla 
contains 70,000 inhabitants, 75 churches all Catholic, 7 convents for women 
& 5 convents for men. They also have a splendid theatre. There are about 
500 priests here. The town is Quite as large as Pittsburgh, & is the prettiest 
place I have ever been in. The houses are generally 2 stories high & many 3. 
It is much prettier than any of our American towns, Cincinnati not excepted. 
It is much neater built, and a great deal cleaner than Cincinnati Ohio. The 
streets are all paved and as white as snow. From here we can see two more 
snowy mountains whose peaks are covered with snow the year round. The 
city of Mexico is only 84 miles from here. We will remain here some 20 
days, until General Scott arrives. He is still in Jalapa. 

Capt Allen is now Quarter Master for the Ist Division, General Worth’s 
command, but as they are not the best friends in the world, I think when 
Scott and Twiggs {division} arrives, Capt Allen will apply to go with Genl 
Twiggs. Capt Allen may be stationed here and be Depot Qr Mr, but I hope 
not. He wants to go on to the city of Mexico, & establish a depot there. 
The people here are very good looking & well dressed. I mean the higher 
classes. ... 

I sent a Parrot home for Lucie by John Davis, & a Mexican Bridle Bit, and 
buckles, & other fixings by A. H. Smith, a sadler, who belonged to my com- 
pany, & who when I was sick on the Gulf & Rio Grande, done everything 
for me. os 

We have in Possession two forts which command the whole city & 
should the Mexicans rise against us we can enter the forts and utterly destroy 


*2Tt is the family tradition that Lucie never received the parrot, although the 
bird did not die until the bearer had brought it into Illinois. 
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the whole city. The Mexicans are very hostile. Two Regular soldiers yester- 
day were stabed one in the small of the back & on the head, the other only 
on the head. The former is considered mortally wounded, but the latter is 
very sleightly. It is reported that 4 soldiers have fallen victims by their 
unmerciful hands. 4 have died since we have been here. It is dangerous and 
very much so for one or two Americans to Loiter around the city in daylight 
much less than at night unless armed to the teeth, for the sight of a sword 
or a Revolver strikes terror to their hearts. 

We have all kinds of fruit here even apples, peaches & pears. The 
southern climate certainly is far superior to that of the North. I see plenty 
of Melons & every thing the heart can wish for. The Petyah is really a fine 
fruit & much resembles the Prickly Pear. I wish you were only here to stay a 
week or two you would be so well pleased with Mexico. I suppose the 
Illinoisans gave it a horrible name. They saw the worst part, they were 
only getting into Mexico when they started home, but all I dare say were well 
pleased with Jalapa. It is a beautiful place but this surpasses Jalapa as much 
as Jalapa does Camargo. I mean in beauty... . 

Report says Santa Anna is fortifying another pass in the mountains 
only 2 or 3 days march from here. We are only 84 miles from the Capitol 
and will start for it in less than one month."* 


There are no letters from John King from May 16 to 
October 28, 1847. During these five months, General Scott’s 
army continued its march on to Mexico City in the face of re- 
sistance by Santa Anna’s forces at Contreras and Churubusco. 
Finally, after the battles of Molino del Ray and Chapultepec, 
Mexico City was abandoned by Santa Anna, and Scott occu- 
pied it on September 14, 1847. 

After the occupation of the capital, negotiations were 
begun that ultimately led to a peace treaty. There was little 
more hard fighting in Mexico, although guerrillas harassed the 
Americans who garrisoned the more or less isolated outposts 
around Mexico City. 

King’s letters from October 28, 1847 until he left in July, 
1848, are concerned with deszriptions of life in Mexico City, 
and some of the problems of an army of occupation that came 
under his direct observation. His letters also contain much 
gossip about the progress of the peace negotiations, the guer- 


'#To David King, Puebla, May 16, 1847. 
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rillas’ attacks, the court of inquiry that looked into the alleged 
misconduct of Generals Pillow and Patterson, and other mat- 
ters which were fully covered in the newspapers of the day, 
especially those published in Mexico City by Americans. Not 
only did King digest much of this news in his letters, but he 
sent copies of the newspapers themselves to his father. 

The young man liked Mexico City. He wrote: 


Mexico [City] is one the cleaniest places I have ever been in. Every 
morning the streets are swept, the dirt placed in the middle of the street 
where it remains until a cart comes a long, when the dirt is pitched in and 
hauled outside of Town. Here, as in other Mexican Towns the Ladies do not 
walk out in the streets, & you can scarcely see one in the Morning or until 
four oclock in the afternoon at which time, if you look in any direction you 
will see all kinds of Coaches waiting at the different doors for the fair 
senorittas to take their afternoons ride. At half past four the coaches are 
flying in all directions and at 5 they all tend their course to the “Passa Nueva,” 
a beautiful road leading to the Castle of Chepaultepec with a large ditch and 
trees on either side. This road is very wide, and about a half a mile long, 
with two beautiful fountains in its center. Tis here every evening can be 
seen all the Beauties of Mexico. On Sunday afternoon there are so many 
coaches there that you can hardly find room to ride. Every evening you can 
see the English Minister & Lady in their Coach riding out to the Passa Nueva. 

The Almeida [Alameda] is another resort for the gay and lively. The 
Almeida is about the size of our Orchard and about the same shape. With 
all kinds of Trees planted regularly and sown in grass. There are about ten 
fountains in this, and beautiful walks, paved with stone from one fountain 
to the other. It is really a beautiful place & I am sorry that I cannot give you a 
better description of it... . 

To day Gen Scott & staff rides out to the Penon (pronounced pinyon ) 
a very strong fortification which we did not care for storming on our march 
to this the Capital of the Mexican republic. Capt Allen accompanies the 
Gen in the Carriage which belonged to the Mexican Government, the Presi- 
dents coach, the finest coach in Mexico. The Penon is distant some five or six 
miles from the city. Gen Scott has visited nearly all the small places in the 
vicinity of Mexico. 

I suppose the principal topic for all conversation at home is Peace and 
all are looking forward for an early and an honorable peace, but I think we 
are as far from getting a peace now as we were when we first sent our Army 
on the Rio Grande.** 


™> To Campbell King, City of Mexico, Assistant Quartermaster’s office, Custom 
House, Nov. 13, 1847. 
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Perhaps King’s frequently expressed pessimism about the 
possibilities of peace was occasioned by the frequent clashes 
between the army and the native population, as in this in- 
cident: 

A Mexican some days since was caught stealing something from an 
American, and taken to the guard house where he was kept for Trial. He was 
Tried by a Military Court and found guilty of the charge (stealing) & 
sentenced to receive One Hundred Lashes well laid on at four different periods. 
The day he was to be whiped was on Monday. On the first Monday of this 
month he was taken out in the Public Square and immediately in front of the 
National Pallace, and tied up to two Tent poles which were crossed on one 
of the Lamp posts, and received Twenty-five lashes well laid on by a Soldier. 
He was led out by a guard with a blanket on but when tied up the blanket 
was raised and he took it on his bare back. Whilst the whiping was going 
on the greasers (Mexicans) began throwing stones at our guard and at the 
Dragoons who were ordered out. The Dragoons charged through them knock- 
ing them down &c but not injuring any of them very bad. Rumor said that 
the next time he was whiped they would (the greasers) raise and massacre 
all the Yankees, and it was believed they would do so. 

Monday came but we had a large guard ordered out to prevent any 
annoyance. Gen Smith*® the Civil and Military governor of the City deter- 
mined that if they should in any way interfere with the whiping he would 
punish them very severely. He therefore ordered six pieces of Artillery (six 
pounders ) to be put in position on the plaza and each piece to be loaded two- 
thirds full with grape & canister & to be in readiness to fire at a words warning. 
He also ordered out the 2 & 7 regiments of Infy which were upon the 
ground. At three in the afternoon the prisoner was again escorted by a com- 
pany of Soldiers to the whiping post, tied up, received {an} other 25 lashes 
and marched back to the guard house. The greasers did not interfere. Next 
Monday he again received his 25 & on the Monday following 25 more. This 
will be a lesson to all the Ladrones."* 


Later John reported other incidents that illustrated the 
clash between the Mexicans and the occupying army. 


On Monday a soldier belonging to the 8th Infantry was hung for killing 
a Mexican woman in this city about the 25th of November. He was sentenced 
by a Military Commission and was strung up as they string them in the 
United States. Yesterday a Mexican policeman shot a Kentucky volunteer 


76 Persifer F. Smith of New Orleans led a brigade of Louisiana volunteers to the 
Rio Grande in 1846. He was brevetted major general for gallantry at the battles of 
Contreras and Churubusco. 

‘7 To Campbell King, City of Mexico, Nov. 13, 1847. 
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in the middle of the plazza and for no cause as I can learn whatever. Two 
Texas rangers witnessed the spectacie and would undoubtedly have killed 
the policeman had they not been prevented from doing so by some other 
soldiers of our army. The Texans are the greatest Terror to the Mexican 
population of any corps in the army, as they shoot them every opportunity 
and abuse them very meanly and sometimes I am sorry to say without a cause."* 


John was still interested in a career in the army, but he 
gave up the idea of going to West Point in favor of obtaining 
a commission in the Dragoons. But his father did not know 
immediately of John’s new ambition: 


This morning I received two letters . . . [one containing] intelligence 
that our Member of Congress, Mr. Lincoln, would use his influence in my 
behalf in obtaining for me a situation at West Point, ... but now I am too 
old to go. I cannot think of the reason why you want me to go there. All that 
I care for now is an appointment in one of the Dragoon regiments and as I 
said before I should not go to West Point should I receive the appointment. 
I am very sorry that you put Col Baker and Mr. Lincoln to so much un- 
necessary trouble, but should they make application for an appointment in 
one of the Dragoon regiments for me I may receive that, and I must say 
that such an appointment is the only one that I would under any circum- 
stances accept. I will write to Mr. Lincoln and request him to use his influence 
in obtaining such a commission as I have mentioned above.*® 


King did very well for himself financially, because in thie 
year and a half he was in the quartermaster’s department he 
sent his father $600. But he had hoped to take advantage of 
the situation in Mexico City to make a lot of money in a hurry: 


We have another Ilinoisan here his name is Canfield, his brother lives 
on Spring Creek. He is acting Asst Forage Master and is nice genteel fellow. 
... 1 did intend going home but he and myself are trying to get a contract 
from the Army, and if we are only successful we will make a fortune in a 
Little time. I think we can get if we are lucky the contract to Bake Bread 
for Gen Pattersons Division if so we can make a $1000 per month, apiece.*° 


But nothing came of this, John reported: ‘‘I was in a fair 
way to get a contract by which I could make some money, but 
I have been disappointed as quite a number had spoken before 


me.” 
8 To Sarah Anne King, City of Mexico, Dec. 17, 1847. 
7° To David King, City of Mexico, April 19, 1848. 
*” To Sarah Anne King, City of Mexico, Dec. 6, 1847. 
‘1 To Sarah Anne King, City of Mexico, Dec. 17, 1847. 
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John was very much disturbed because he did not get let- 
ters from home. For some reason, and John could never ex- 
plain it, he received no letters from the States from June, 1847 
to January, 1848. Mail service between New Orleans and 
Veracruz was irregular, and if and when mail did arrive in 
Veracruz, it had to wait until sufficient freight had accumu- 
lated to make it worth while for a military escort to be as- 
signed to convoy a train of wagons to Mexico City. This was 
necessary because of the bands of guerrillas that infested the 
rough mountain road. The same situation existed with regard 
to the communication between the capital city and Veracruz. 
Many of John’s letters, especially those containing money or 
drafts were carried back to Illinois by personal acquaintances. 
The messengers sometimes delivered the letters directly to his 
parents and sometimes just mailed them wherever in the States 
it was convenient.” 

In the last months in Mexico, before the Mexican and 
United States Congresses ratified the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, John fell into a monotonous routine. He performed 
the paper work of the quartermaster’s office, thought about 
home, and waited for the day when the job in Mexico would 
be completed, and he could be on his way back to the United 
States. That day came early in July, 1848, when the American 
forces left the Mexican capital, travelled the rocky trail to 
Veracruz and took ship for New Orleans. His last letter was 
written from New Orleans: 

Now that I have arrived in New Orleans and being out of the enemies 
country, I suppose that you will feel most undoubtedly much better satisfied 
and you can rest easy as I know your feelings exactly in relation to my being 
in danger. The rubicon is crossed & I hope to meet you in less than four or 
five weeks. 

I left Vera Cruz Mexico, on board a schooner (“Blanch E Sayre”) on 
the Ist July and arrived here yesterday. Gen Worths division I left in Jalapa 
and had Capt Allen remained in Vera Cruz until that division had embarked, 
I know not what might have happened, but he had no such idea, but started 


*2 To David King, City of Mexico, Jan. 29, 1848. 
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Mr. Starr & all his men as soon as he procured a transport. The Capt. re- 
mained in Vera Cruz to come on the first steamer which was bound here, 
but we have been much disappointed as a steamer arrived this morning with- 
out him. I learned from Capt O'Hara that he would come on the next, 
which will probably be here to-morrow or next day. All I am waiting here for, 
is to see Capt Allen and I shall probably leave as soon as I see him provided 
he is willing to let me go. ... 

I still enjoy good health. When I left Vera Cruz, there were only a 
very few cases of yellow fever, and New Orleans is very healthy. . . . 

I am very well pleased with the Saint Charles house. You could not 
find a house like it in any part of the republic of Mexico. Since I have been 
here I have not met with any new acquaintances. Here as in most parts of 
Mexico, quite a large number of storehouses do business on Sundays. | think 
there is more business done here in one day than in the City of Mexico in 
two weeks.*" 


John Nevin King, now twenty-one, returned from the 
war happy, healthy, and prosperous. It was not until Febru- 
ary, 1912, when he was eighty-five years old that he wrote 
again about his Mexican War experiences. At that time he 
was seeking a pension for his military services and conse- 


quently was more detailed in his account. That he remem: 
bered fairly accurately sixty-four years after the events took 
place can be determined by comparing the rough draft of his 
letter to Henry T. Rainey, congressman from Illinois, with the 
one on page 162. 


I accepted the furlough [to become quartermaster’s clerk} with the 
promise that should I be nearby when the Regiment went into battle that I 
would join my Co. ... In April [1847] the Army was encamped on and 
around the river Plan del Rio, [really a small town near the river Antigua, 
on the road to Mexico City} awaiting arrival of Genl Scott. Capt Allen 
occupied a church on S. bank of river. On {April} 16 whilst writing I heard 
the long roll beat, went to the door where Capt A was seated, looked out & 
saw the Regt to which I belonged on the march, and as the head passed, I 
took up my Rifle and accoutrements & started to join my company bidding 
Capt A good bye. He caught me, and said I was not now a soldier, but in 
Qr Mr's Dept., pleaded like a father for me not to go, said I knew nothing 
of war and that I might be crippled for life or possibly be killed. I said, 
{“}JCaptain, when I accepted the furlough I promised that if I was nearby 
my regiment when a battle was imminent, I would join my Co. If I did not 


‘8 To Sarah Anne King, Saint Charles House, New Orleans, July 9, 1848. 
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fulfill my promise I would be accused of cowardice, and would have to fight 
later{”} and off I went the Capt. (Allen) saying, {"}Come back after the 
battle.{"} I participated in battle of Cerro Gordo, and followed Army to 
Jalapa.... 

I rendered a little service to the Army before entering the City [of 
Mexico}. Soon after the Molina del Rey battle was ended & Castle of Chap- 
ultepec taken, the troops were sheltered under the arches of aqueduct leading 
from Castle to City from the round shot fired from the City gates down the 
narrow road between the acqueduct and deep ditch. I heard an order to 
bring up guns to silence that at the gates. On going to Molina del Rey, I had 
noticed a brass piece and a wagon near by with team and teamster. I had 
him attach his team to the gun and follow me. We proceeded with the team 
& gun until we arrived along the acque[duct}, until Genl Shields saw me. 
Ordered me under shelter and said I was risking my life & would get no 
credit for it. [He] ordered teamster to unhitch mules & go back to his wagon, 
and men were detailed to move gun by hand to position where it was wanted. 
I was always around where fighting was going on & my experience in Mex. 
War was of much value to myself in Civil war. 





JOURN PETER ALIGELD 
AS A PUSLIC. SPEARER 


BY HUBER W. ELLINGSWORTH 


HE name of John Peter Altgeld is in some ways overshad- 

owed by the men, friends and adversaries, with whom he 
was identified. These men included Grover Cleveland, 
William Jennings Bryan, Carl Schurz, Chauncey Depew, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Altgeld’s most-remembered public act 
was the pardoning of the Haymarket “anarchists” in 1893 
while governor of Illinois, but he engaged in other activities 
of greater national significance, including his leadership of the 
Democratic Party in 1896, his support of Bryan in the presi- 
dential campaigns of 1896 and 1900, and his agitation for 
social and economic reform. 

Throughout a tumultous public life he made effective use 
of his ability as an orator. As a speaker, Altgeld had many ob- 
stacles, both personal and public, to overcome. To begin with, 
he had few physical qualities to recommend him. Hewas rather 
slight of build, with large bones, rather stooped shoulders and 
very short legs. His facial characteristics included a large and 
irregular nose, a rugged jaw, covered by a well-trimmed beard 
and mustache. His hair was coarse and stiff and he wore it 


Huber W. Ellingsworth is a graduate assistant in speech at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, where he is also working on 
his doctorate in speech. His master’s thesis (State College of Wash 
ington, Pullman, Washington) was an analysis of the speaking of 
John Peter Altgeld. He was born in lowa and received his A. B. 
degree from Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 
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closely cropped.’ His eyes, however, were unusually expres- 
sive. He walked with a shambling gait and on the platform 
was somewhat awkward and jerky in movement. But when 
in public he was always neat and carefully dressed.’ 

In addition to a physique which lent itself readily 
to caricature, he possessed a voice which was far from flawless. 
Edgar Lee Masters described it 
as sounding “harsh, and some- 
times shrill and sibilant,’ when 
Altgeld spoke in public.’ In 
addition he suffered from a 
slight harelip which undoubt- 
edly hampered his articulation. 

From Altgeld’s service in 
the Union Army until his death, 
he was almost never in good 
health. He suffered from re- 
currences of ‘‘Chickahominy 
Fever” and from locomotor 
ataxia, a degeneration of the 
spinal cord, which made his 
physical activities increasingly 
more unco-ordinated. The bur- 
den which his health imposed 
inevitably appeared in his 
speaking. One witness stated: “He was a magnificent speaker 
and I'd go miles to hear him talk, but while speaking he fought 
against constant pain. I have seen him in a long speech in a 
crisis, when nearly licked by exhaustion and pain, grip the 
arms of a chair and go on to the end.’ 

Regardless of a speaker's ability to present logical and 


JOHN P. ALTGELD 


' Harry Barnard, Eagle Forgotten (New York, 1938), 18. 

> Waldo Browne, Altgeld of Illinois (New York, 1924), 67. 

‘Edgar Lee Masters, ‘John Peter Altgeld,’ American Mercury, Vol. IV (Feb., 
1925), 161-74. 

* Ernest Poole, Giants Gone (New York, 1943), 205. 
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co-ordinated arguments in a pleasing manner, he must be able 
to convince his audience that he is qualified, morally and in- 
tellectually, to address himself to a topic. We may almost 
affirm, Aristotle tells us, that the character or ethos of the 
speaker is the most potent means of persuasion at his disposal. 
This fact created a difficult and challenging situation for 
Altgeld. His pardon of the Haymarket “anarchists” brought 
upon him a flood of abuse almost unparalleled in American 
history. Waldo Browne tells us that after the pardon Altgeld 
was the most reviled and generally hated figure in America. 
The attack came from all sides and in every conceivable form.’ 
Nearly as unpopular in the industrial East as the pardon was 
his resistance of Cleveland’s attempts to use federal troops in 
the Pullman strike. The publications which execrated him 
make a distinguished list: the Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Times and Sun, the Boston Herald, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, the Milwaukee Journal, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the St. Louis Star. The newspapers were seconded 
by Harper's Weekly, Leslie's and The Nation." He was burned 
in effigy at Naperville, and denounced from the pulpit and 
rostrum in Ilinois and elsewhere. 

In view of his extreme unpopularity, it might seem that 
Altgeld would have been driven from the platform when he 
attempted to speak, but this was not the case. The very fact 
that he did such a thorough job of reporting the details of the 
Haymarket incident apparently convinced many of his sin- 
cerity and concern for justice. It is noteworthy that he spurned 
ethical appeals in his speeches, never attempting to defend the 
pardon and apparently trusting to thoughtful public opinion 
to vindicate him. Though he rose from the status of a common 
laborer, he used no appeals to common ground in addressing 
labor audiences. 

Having little formal education, Altgeld also lacked train- 


‘Browne, Altgeld of Illinois, 74. 
© Barnard, Eagle Forgotten, 244-47. 
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ing in the “‘elocutionary” style of delivery which characterized 
many of his contemporaries in the nineteenth century. Appar- 
ently he spoke with little posturing and gesturing and made no 
display of delivery. Newton D. Baker tells us that on one 
occasion, “He spoke . . . for two hours and twenty minutes to 
a crowded audience of about five thousand people. He made 
but one gesture and rarely raised his voice, but his audience 
was quite the most spellbound I have ever seen.” In an age 
when audiences attended speeches as much to watch speakers 
as to listen to what they had to say, Altgeld formed a singular 
contrast by his quiet, intense delivery. Yet this does not seem 
to have impeded his effectiveness. A reporter of the critical 
Chicago Times-Herald said “he spoke with vigor and adroit- 
ness,” and called him ‘an orator of ability, a man of power.’* 
The next point to be considered is Altgeld’s support of ar- 
guments, or proofs. Analogy and comparison were employed 
rather frequently for this purpose. Altgeld’s speech to the 
Illinois Currency Convention contained two analogies which 
were typical. He spoke of the efforts of the Cleveland ad- 
ministration to alleviate the depression of the early 1890's: 

The patient had been bled until it could not stand. It was leaning up 
against the fence and these great financial doctors came along, felt his pulse, 
looked at his face and said, “Well, the right thing to do is to take a little 
more blood out of him.” 

They have been doing that and as they proceeded the patient kept 
getting a little weaker and weaker until finally you concluded that the line of 
treatment had been followed long enough and you demanded a change.” 

In attacking what he believed to be the turncoat tendency 

of many Democrats in accepting Republican policies he stated, 

“I have heard of a good many cases of giving a beggar a horse 

and he will ride, but this beggar has ridden further than I ever 
heard of a beggar riding before.’”*” 


7 Allan Nevins, Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock (New York, 1936), I: 
xxx, note. 

’ Barnard, Eagle Forgotten, 383. 

°C. R. Tuttle, I//imois Currency Convention (Chicago, 1895), 40 

10 Thid., 41. 
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Altgeld relied most heavily upon illustration and example 
for logical proof. While some of his statements were unsup- 
ported generalizations, he drew frequently from the laws of 
Illinois and of the United States as points from which to argue. 
Some of the speeches are redundant with evidence heaped up 
to support points. His 1898 speech, ‘Crimes Against the State 
and Nation Exposed,” is an indictment of the 1895 legislature 
for policies which created a deficit in the Illinois treasury in 
1898. To prove his point, he cited contributing factors, com- 
plete with names and figures, for a preceding four-year pe- 
riod."' The same procedure is followed in a speech illustrating 
the evil which Altgeld saw in the operation of Chicago grain 
elevators. In alleging that the operators were swindling the 
public, he described minutely the processes of grading, storing 
and selling the grain.”* 

Altgeld never served in a legislative capacity and did not 
participate in open debate. Refutation of the statements of his 
opponents was carried on mostly in press conferences. De- 
spite the heavy weight of logical proof in his speeches, he also 
employed considerable emotional proof. His technique here, 
evident in speeches to the Grange and to the Jackson Club of 
Omaha, was to appeal to the pride of the organization, state 
and simplify an economic or social need, direct indignation at 
those who had produced the need, and then offer his solution. 

As might be expected, most of the Altgeld speeches fol- 
low a coherent pattern of arrangement. He used heavy statis- 
tical material early in the speech as a foundation, then elabo- 
rated on the facts, and considered the strongest argument last. 
The facts, he felt, must be garnished with epigrams.'* Within 
the speech, the points were arranged topically as well as chron- 
ologically, both separately and in conjunction. Transitions 
were made smoothly. 

11 John P. Altgeld, Live Questions (Chicago, 1899), 826. 


12 [hid., 828. 
18 Altgeld, Oratory: Its Requirements and Its Rewards (Chicago, 1901), 34. 
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Apparently Altgeld’s style was molded to a considerable 
extent by his legal training. Asa lawyer he was noted for his 
thoroughness, incisiveness, and brilliant analysis.'' He was 
fond of choosing simple, direct words to convey his meaning. 
His grammar was not flawless, but contained no more mistakes 
than one might expect from a person of his educational back- 
ground. The length and structure of his sentences varied con- 
siderably with the type of content. Sarcasm was often em- 
ployed in attacking his enemies."” 

Altgeld made use of a quiet type of humor, sometimes 
delighting reporters with mordant comments concerning his 
opponents. Clarence Darrow tells us that he kept a notebook 
in which he jotted story titles and humorous notes.'" The 
stories themselves were often of a simple and homely nature. 
References in a sarcastic vein are typified by the following: 

It was lately suggested tnat the law should require the interstate commerce 
commissioners to shut their eyes when drawing their salary, so as to lessen 
the moral shock of getting something for nothing. . . . 

Scores of wabbling statesmen are to-day looking through the fence into 
the graveyard for a burial place, because they were hit by the wrath of a 
deceived people.'' 

Altgeld prepared carefully for every speech, doing the 
work himself. Aware that his enemies could take advantage 
of him through misquotation, he commonly wrote out his 
speech in full and submitted it to the newspapers on the day 
before the speech was to be given. He was an enthusiast for 
copying the final draft several times in order to fix the boun- 
daries and divisions in his mind, but he made no attempt at 
memorization. His mode of delivery might be described as 
modified extemporaneous. He did not speak impromptu if 
he could avoid it."* 


'4 Browne, Altgeld of Illinots, 328. 

1° Tuttle, W/dinois Currency Convention, 43. 
16 Barnard, Eagle Forgotten, 68. 

17 Altgeld, Live Questions, 879, 882. 

18 Thid., 41 ff. 
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As well as being a practicing rhetorician, Altgeld made a 
contribution to rhetorical theory. He carried the ideal of the 
perfect orator in his mind through most of his life. He told 
a friend that he “hoped to be an orator, and . . . worked as hard 
as Demosthenes to develop oratorical talent.’** Barnard in- 
forms us that in his early days he had hunted in libraries for 
books that would aid him in becoming a better speaker, but had 
found none that was satisfactory.” Evidently he found time in 
the last years of his life when politics was no longer his prime 
consideration, to read and meditate at length on oratorical 
theory. In May, 1901, he brought out a sixty-five-page 
volume called Oratory: Its Requirements and Its Rewards. 
This little book describes oratory as being the greatest art and 
the true orator as the most exalted of humans. In addition to 
purely philosophical assertions, he makes a great many practi- 
cal suggestions concerning voice, gesture, speech preparation, 
abstemiousness, and the like. Many of his ideas suggest those 
of the classical rhetoricians, Quintilian and Cicero, and indeed 
he refers to them, as well as to Thucydides, Demosthenes, and 
Aeschines. In practice he was by no means meticulous in fol- 
lowing the rules he laid down. On the night of his last speech, 
for example, he ate a big steak before taking the platform. 
Twelve hours later he died of a cerebral hemorrhage.” 

Altgeld spoke on a wide variety of subjects, almost always 
with the object of persuading his audience. His dominant 
themes were the dangers of the concentration of wealth, the 
need for free silver coinage, and the advantages of munici- 
pally-owned public utilities. These themes might appear 
singly or in combination, but he used the first most frequently. 
In his later years he lectured on a wide variety of social and 
political topics. On the night of his death he denounced from 
the platform the treatment of the Boers by Great Britain.” 


19 Barnard, Eagle Forgotten, 68. 
20 [bid., 431. 

21 [bhid., 434. 

22 [bid. 
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“THE JOURNAL PAPER WAS ALWAYS MY FRIEND” 


The Index to the Illinois State Journal of Springfield, covering the years 
1851-1860, and compiled by James N. Adams of the Illinois State Historical 
Library staff, contains some seven hundred references to Abraham Lincoln.’ 
There are only three mentions of Mary Todd Lincoln, five of Robert, the 
Lincolns’ eldest son, and references to twenty-six cases handled by the law 
firm of Lincoln & Herndon. 

Stories attributed to Lincoln are legion and his ability to tell a story 
well is beyond dispute. The Journal must have relished the reprinting of 
the following story with its reference from the Democratic newspapers, the 
Illinois State Register of Springfield and the Peoria Transcript, to Lincoln 
as “the one who is to be elected to the U. S. Senate next winter, as Douglas’ 
successor”—four months before the State Republican convention: 


THE GREAT CONGRESSIONAL FIGHT 


The Register of yesterday copies from the Peoria Transcript the follow- 
ing good story, by one of our distinguished fellow townsmen, “the one who 
is to be elected to the U. S. Senate next winter, as Douglas’ successor.” Read 
it and laugh:* 

When the news of the late great battle in Congress’ reached Spring- 
field, a coterie of congenial spirits assembled in the Governor's room at the 
State House, for the purpose of talking the matter over. After it had been 


1 The Index of the Journal for 1831-1850, also compiled by Mr. Adams, includes 
more than 250 references to Lincoln. From 1831-1832 the paper was known as the 
Sangamon Journal; 1832-1847, Sangamo Journal; 1847-1855, Illinois Journal; and since 
1855, the Illinois State Journal. 

2 Illinois State Journal, Feb. 26, 1858. The quotation from the Register starts 
with the second paragraph. 

8 The “great battle” began on Dec. 8, 1857, when President Buchanan's message 
to Congress favored the Lecompton constitution and Stephen A. Douglas opposed it. 
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pretty thoroughly canvassed, and just as a portion of the company were about 
to retire, a well known ex-Congressman—the one who is to be elected to the 
U. S. Senate next winter as Douglas’ successor—dropped in. Of course every 
man in the crowd desired to know Ais opinion, for he always has an original 
way of illustrating it. 

“Well, -,’ said Gov. B.{issell], as the gentleman addressed familiarly 
doubled himself into a vacant chair, “what is your opinion of the knock 
down in Congress? We have just been talking it over a little.” 

“It reminds me,” said , ‘of a case I once had up at Bloomington.” 

“Let's hear it!” all said. 

“Two old farmers living in the vicinity of Bloomington, had, from time 
immemorial, been at loggerheads. They could never agree, except to disagree; 
wouldn't build division fences; and, in short, were everlastingly quarreling. 
One day, one of them got over on the land of the other; the parties met, and a 
regular pitched battle between them was the consequence. The one who 
came out second best sued the other for assault and battery, and I was sent 
for to come up and defend the suit. 

“Among the witnesses for the plaintiff was a remarkably talkative old 
fellow, who was disposed to magnify the importance of the affair to my 
client's disadvantage. It came my turn to question him: 

“Witness,” said I, “you say you saw this fight.” 

“Yes, stranger; I reckon I did.” 

“Was it much of a fight?” said L. 

“T'll be darned if it wasn’t, stranger; a right smart fight.” 

“How much ground did the combatants cover?” 

“About an acre, stranger.” 

“About an acre,” I repeated, musingly. 

“Well, now, witness, just tell me, wasn’t that just about the smallest crop 
of a fight off of an acre of ground that ever you heard of?” 

“That's so, stranger; I'll be gol darned if it wasn't!” 

“The jury,” added ——, giving his legs an additional twist, after the 
crowd had finished laughing at the application of the anecdote—"the jury 
fined my client just ten cents!” 

If there is a better illustration of the result of the memorable conflict in 
Congress than the case above, we should like to hear of it. In order to be 
appreciated, however, one should hear tell it. No man can “get off” a 
thing of the kind with more comical! effect. 


Nothing was known by the public of Lincoln's fourteen boyhood years 
in Indiana, and little incidents were eagerly sought by the press and recopied 
by Republican newspapers after he became a national figure in 1860. 


How Mr. LINCOLN LEARNED TO CIPHER‘ 


Evansville, Ind., June 12. 
There have been a great many items of interest going the rounds of the 
press connected with the life of Abraham Lincoln, while working on the 


4 I/l. State Journal, June 22, 1860, from the Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Crawford farm, in Spencer county, about twenty-five years ago, but none of 
them equal the following: 

Mr. {Josiah} Crawford, who visited our city a few days ago, speaking 
of “Abe,” said “Abe” was so eager to obtain an education that, after he would 
get through with his days’s labor, he would sit down by the light of the fire, 
take a board which he would make smooth by the use of a drawing knife, 
and on that he would write and cipher when all the rest were sleeping; when 
he would get it written full he would take his drawing-knife and shave it 
again, and so on until his board was completely used up. E. 


William H. Herndon visited with Lincoln’s stepmother in Coles County, 
Illinois, on September 8, 1865. She gave him the remainder of Abraham's 
copybook, “a sort of repository, in which he was wont to store everything 
worthy of preservation.” The twenty pages which are known today are re- 
produced in facsimile in the first volume of the recently published Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Association edition). The 
Republican nominee’s copybook became an item of public interest im- 
mediately upon his nomination to the presidency. 


OLD ABE’s Copy BOOK” 


Some of the relatives of Mr. Lincoln, in this vicinity, who have been 
hunting among the papers of his father, who died in this county many years 
ago [1851], have found one of Abe's copy books, bearing date in the year 
1824, at which time he was 16 [15] years old. We believe there is nothing 
remarkable about it, and only goes to show that his education was at that 
time far behind that of most of the lads of that age of this day. Whether it 
was his good or bad fortune, Mr. Lincoln was without the advantages of an 
early education, which in his generation are offered to every youth. He was 
the child of poverty, but the strong powers of his intellect were not to be 
cramped by any such untoward circumstances, and that industry and persever- 
ance which marks the career of the truly great men of our nation, has led the 
indigent boy up the steps of fame. He stands now, almost, as it were, on the 
very topmost round of the ladder, the admired of his countrymen, loved by 
his acquaintances, and respected by the wise and learned. 


Many details of Lincoln's life were not well known when he was 
nominated for President on May 18, 1860. Many papers reprinted the 
account which appeared the following day in the Chicago Tribune. The 
Democratic Menard County Axis, published at Petersburg, Illinois, con- 
cluded with these two paragraphs concerning Lincoln’s old home town of 
New Salem:° 


The county of Menard was then formed and Petersburg was made the 
county seat, to which most of the buildings from Salem were removed. The 


5 Ul. ‘State Journal, June 7, 1860, from the Charleston {Ill.] Courier. 
6 I/l. State Journal, June 2, 1860, from the Menard County Axis. 
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building in which Mr. Lincoln was a “sort of clerk,” now stands nearly 
Opposite to our office, and is now occupied as the residence of Mr. Rourke, 
our county Clerk. The building used by the firm of Lincoln & Berry, was 
also removed to this place, and is on the North-east corner two blocks South 
of us, and is converted into a family residence. 

The story of Mr. Lincoln’s “clerking” in a common dram-shop is not 
altogether correct, as we are informed by old inhabitants, now residing in 
this place and acquainted with the facts. As was customary in those days, 
however, the “merchants,” besides the usual supply of notions, calico, groceries, 
tobacco, &c., kept “always on hand” a barrel or two of Monongahala or Old 
Rye, “to be sold in quantities to suit the purchaser.” 


One of Lincoln's closest friends in Springfield before his removal to 
Lafayette, Oregon, in 1852, was Dr. Anson G. Henry, physician and Whig 
leader. From October, 1832, to August, 1833, he was postmaster of Sangamo- 
town, located half way between Springfield and New Salem, on the Sangamon 
River. There are several versions of the story of Lincoln settling his account 
with the Post Office Department, and they differ in the amount of money 


involved. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S INTEGRITY—AN INTERESTING STORY 
OF His EARLY LIFE’ 


The following incident in the early history of Mr. Lincoln, now the 
Republican candidate for President, illustrates more fully than any thing that 
can be said or done now, his great integrity of character, and his peculiar 
fitness in that respect for the office of President. It shows that he would take 
special care that not a dollar of the people’s money should be used improperly. 

During the Presidency of Gen. Jackson, and while Mr. Barry, of Ken- 
tucky was Post Master General, and Abraham Lincoln was post master in the 
little town of New Salem,” in Sangamon Co., Illinois, the Government's por- 
tion of the receipts of the office for the two years he held it, amounted to 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars; all of which was permitted 
to remain in his hands, uncalled for by the Postmaster General, for three or 
four years after Mr. Lincoln resigned the office. . . . In the meantime Mr. 
Kendall, having succeeded Mr. Barry in the Post-Office Department, set about 
relieving the Department from its pecuniary embarrassments, by “picking up 
the crumbs” which Mr. Barry had thrown away as not worth the trouble of 
saving, and in the fall of 1834 or ‘35, drew on Mr. Lincoln, in favor of a 
mail carrier, for the amount standing against him on the books of the De- 
partment.’ The mail carrier inquired of me for Mr. Lincoln, at the same 
time showing me the draft on him for near two hundred dollars. I felt that 


7 IL. State Journal, Sept. 17, 1860, from the Portland Oregonian. 

S Lincoln served as postmaster at New Salem from May 7, 1833, until May 30, 
1836, when the post office was moved to Petersburg. Lincoln's $500 bond was signed 
by Nelson Alley and Alexander Trent. 

* Amos Kendall succeeded William T. Barry as postmaster general, May 1, 1835 
and served for six years. 
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this would be a large sum for a poor man, like Mr. Lincoln, to raise, on 
demand, and on meeting him offered to aid him if necessary. He thanked 
me, and said he did not need assistance; went to his room and returned in a 
few minutes with a package in his hand, containing money, and on counting 
it out it was found to be the exact amount called for by the draft, and the 
very money received by him four and fie years previous.’® 

During all this period, money was being loaned for three and five per 
cent. per month, and Mr. Lincoln was often, from inability to collect what 
was due him, sorely pressed for five dollars to pay a board bill. Besides it 
was then the policy of the government to allow the banks to use the people's 
money for speculative purposes, and it was not thought wrong or disreputable 
for a government officer to use the money in his possession, provided, he had 
a reasonable prospect for raising it when it was wanted for disbursement. 
But Mr. Lincoln believed it was wrong to use what did not belong to him, 
and his stern unbending integrity, enabled him to resist not only the tempta- 
tion of “pinching poverty,” but the all powerful influence of public senti- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I feel very sure that when the people come to under- 
stand the true character of Mr. Lincoln, and to reflect upon the present 
laxity of public morals on the subject of using the public money, and the 
great need there is of reform in this particular,—will say of Abraham Lincoln 
in November next, as was said of old of the faithful servant, by the Great 
Judge of human nature—‘thou hast been faithful over a few things,” we 
“will make thee ruler over many.” 


Lafayette, July 16, 1860. H. 


Lincoln lived at New Salem from 1831 to 1837; where he made his 
home is not definite, but it seems certain that he stayed for a time with Caleb 
Carman, the village shoemaker. Carman in his recollections of Lincoln states 
that he took care of the post office when Postmaster Lincoln was in the legis- 
lature in the winter of 1834-1835 and 1835-1836. 


[LINCOLN CANES A CHAIR}"! 


In the summer of 1834, while Abraham Lincoln, then a prominent and 
rising young lawyer, was living at the house of Mr. Caleb Carman, in the 
little village of Salem, which was situated on the Sangamon river, about two 
miles from where the flourishing town of Petersburg now stands, an old- 
fashioned split-bottom chair, which constituted a portion of Mr. Carman’s 
household furniture, became useless for the purpose for which it was orig- 


10 Henry, in relating the story to Isaac N. Arnold, added that Lincoln went to 
his boarding house and got from his trunk an cld “blue sock with a quantity of silver 
and copper coin tied up in it,” amounting to sixteen or eighteen dollars to complete the 
unpaid balance. The account book of William Carpenter, Springfield postmaster, has 
this entry under June 14, 1837: “For Cash recd of A. Lincoln late P.M. New Salem 
$248.63.” 

11 JJ], State Journal, Oct. 24, 1860, “A Relic and Its History.” 
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inally designed, in consequence of the “caving in” of the seat thereof.” 
Mr. Lincoln, whose mechanical genius was by no means insignificant, went 
to work with his characteristic persevering earnestness, and proceeded to 
replace the old seat with a new one. He succeeded admirably, to his own 
satisfaction and the great improvement of the chair, which is still in existence, 
and, though presenting a rather dimmed and time-worn appearance, is as 
sound and substantial as in its younger days. It was purchased from Mr. 
Carman at a general sale, about twenty years ago, by Mr. Robert Bishop, of 
Petersburg, who retained it in his possession until a short time since, when 
it was obtained, as a curiosity, by Mr. J. B. Fosselman, of this city, who now 
has it at his drug store. It is indeed a curious relic. 


Lincoln was not proud of his abortive duel with James Shields, state 
auditor, on September 22, 1842. Certain offensive letters reflecting on Shields 
and his refusal to accept paper money of the State and Shawneetown banks, 
had been published in the Sangamo Journal. Hearing that Lincoln had writ- 
ten the letters, Shields challenged Lincoln to a duel. 


GossiP AND DUELS'* 


A great deal of fun was had by the jokers in Springfield about an affair 
in which, long time ago, our good friend Lincoln, the candidate for the 
Presidency, was engaged. A young lady of that city, now the wife of a 


distinguished statesman,'* wrote a paragraph in a burlesque for the Sangamon 
Journal, in which Gen. Shields was good humoredly ridiculed for his connec- 
tion with some public measure. The General was greatly incensed, and de- 
manded of the editor the name of the offending party. “Old Sim” put him 
off with a request for twenty-five hours to consider the matter; and shortly, 
afterwards meeting Lincoln, told him his perplexity.’® “Tell him I wrote it!” 
said Lincoln; and tell him he did. After a deal of diplomacy to get a retraction 
of the offensive parts of the paragraph in question, Shields sent a challenge, 
which Lincoln accepted, named broadswords as the weapons, and an un- 
frequented, well wooded island in the Mississippi, just below Alton, as the 
place. “Old Abe,” was first on the spot, and when Shields arrived he found 
his antagonist, his sword in one hand and a hatchet in the other, with his 
coat off, clearing away the underbrush!'® Before the preliminary arrange- 


12 Carman in his recollections of Lincoln, which he wrote in 1882, states that 
Lincoln took his axe and soon returned with “two hickory poles on his shoulders, and 
in a very short time two of my chairs had new bottoms.” The original manuscript, 
published in Oldroyd, Lincoln Memorial Album of Immortelles, pages 518-19, is in 
the Illinois State Historical Library. 

18 J/1. State Journal, April 27, 1860. 

14 This was Julia Jayne, friend cf Mary Todd, and later the wife of Lyman 
Trumbull. 

15 “Old Sim’ was Simeon Francis, founder in 1831 of the Journal and its editor 
until 1855. His wife helped bring Mary Todd and Lincoln together; they were mar- 
ried six weeks after the abortive duel. 

16 The weapons were to be cavalry swords of the largest size. Lincoln's instructions 
for the duel, in his handwriting, now in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection in the 
Library of Congress, are printed in the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 1: 300- 
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ments were completed, John J. Hardin, who had somehow got wind of what 
was afloat, appeared on the scene, called them both d—d fools, and by his 
arguments addressed to their common sense, and by his ridicule on the figure 
that they two well grown, bearded men,'’ were making there, each with a 
frog sticker in his hand, broke up the fight. . . . 


While a member of Congress in 1847-1849 Lincoln spent some time 
bowling at the John Casparis Alley. In Springfield he often played “fives,” 
a type of handball, on the vacant lot south of the Journal building, and oc- 
casionally played chess with Judge Samuel H. Treat and others in the S. H. 
Melvin drug store at the northwest corner of the public square. It was prob- 
ably here that the reporter for the New York Times observed his style of 


play:’* 


Speaking of custom, reminds me of a curious custom of Mr. Lincoln 
while playing chess... . Mr. Lincoln takes delight in the movements on the 
ordinary, as well as of the political chess board, and plays a very fair game, 
but not a first rate one. He has a habit of whistling and singing all the time— 
his musical ability being confined to one tune, and that tune, I sagely suspect, 
is “Dixie's Land.” While playing chess, Mr. Lincoln seems to be continually 
thinking of something else. Those who have played with him say he plays 
as if it were but a mechanical pastime to occupy his hands while his mind is 
busy with some other subject, just as one often twirls a cane, or plays with a 
string, Or as a pretty coquette toys with her fan. 

The way any man plays, either at a game of skill or of chance, is generally 
a pretty fair index to his character. Success or defeat—the chances—the 
variations in the probability of triumph—the turning point in the struggle— 
the exhibition of temper under all circumstances—the stubborn defence in 
hopeless resistance—the spirited attack with the weaker force, and all the 
incidents of mimic warfare contribute to develop the strong points of a man’s 
disposition. Nor does Mr. Lincoln suffer by judgment under this rule. He 
plays what chess players call a “safe game.” Rarely attacking, he is content 
to let his opponent attack while he concentrates all his energies in the 
defence—awaiting the opportunity of dashing in at a weak point, or the 
expenditure of his adversary's strength, self-reliant in adversity, magnanimous 
in success, and undaunted by defeat, he is the model of a chess general. 


A large crowd gathered at the Alton depot on November 21, 1860, 
for Lincoln's first departure from Springfield since his nomination in May. 


302. Thomas S. Pinckard, newsroom foreman, had found the two-page memorandum 
“among a lot of old manuscripts in a loft in the old Journal office’ and sent them to 
Lincoln through John G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s private secretary, March 18, 1862. The 
Journal had printed the correspondence concerning the duel on Oct. 7 and 14, 1842. 

17 Neither Lincoln nor Shields then wore a beard. The Journal of Dec. 17, 1860, 
noted that “Our English friends say that President Lincoln is putting on ‘airs. They 
think so, we suppose, because Mr. Lincoln is raising a pair of whiskers.” 

18 J/], State Journal, Nov. 27, 1860, Springfield correspondence of the New York 
Times. 
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He spoke briefly at Lincoln, Bloomington, and Lexington. Upon their arrival 
in Chicago the Lincolns went to the Tremont House, where Vice-President- 
elect Hannibal Hamlin cordially greeted them. 


The visit of the President and Vice President elect to that city, their 
first interview since their nomination, made Chicago the center of much 
interest during the past week. Yielding to the very general desire of its 
citizens to see the gallant standard bearers of Republicanism, Friday morning 
was fixed upon for a reception at the parlors of the Tremont House between 
the hours of 10 and 12. The day was the most inclement of the season thus 
far, cold, snowing, and with general winter aspects abroad, yet the people 
were not at home. 

From the hour earliest named, until noon, a constant stream of visitors 
poured in at the Lake street entrance of the Tremont House. The ladies had 
their full share in the representation, and the affair was an ovation throughout. 
For two hours and a half the line moved through the middle parlor of the 
Dearborn street front, where Mr. Lincoln stood and shook hands with each 
as they passed him. At his right stood Mrs. Lincoln, and next Mr. Hamlin. 
Everything moved off most pleasantly and creditably to all concerned. With 
his acquaintances, Mr. Lincoln exchanged a single word.’® 


Among the many gifts which were presented to Lincoln was a dress 
coat. We read in the December 7, 1860 issue of the Journal: 


We yesterday were shown at the Clothing store of Messrs. Wood[s]} & 
Henkle, a very handsome and elegantly made dress coat, gotten up at that 
establishment as a present to the President elect. The stitching upon it is 
very elaborate, and ornamented with a great deal of extra work, fully sustain- 
ing the high reputation for cutting and tailoring which Wood{s} & Henkle’s 
shop has so long maintained and enjoyed. 


The announcement of Lincoln's candidacy for the Illinois legislature 
appeared first in the March 15, 1832 issue of the Sangamo Journal. In 1836 
Lincoln was its New Salem agent. On February 3, 1838 the Journal published 
Lincoln’s address before the Young Men’s Lyceum on January 27, “The 
Perpetuation of Our Political Institutions.” On June 18, 1864, Lincoln was 
to write: “The Journal paper was always my friend; and, of course its editors 
the same.” In the light of this statement the following editorial in the 
Journal of December 24, 1860 is revealing: 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


The Democratic newspapers continue to assert that the JOURNAL is Mr. 
Lincoln's organ of communication with “all the world and the rest of man- 
19 J). State Journal, Nov. 26, 1860, from the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 24, 1860. 


The Lincolns left for Chicago on Wednesday, Nov. 21, and returned on the following 
Monday. 
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kind,” and insist on making him responsible for the utterances of our pen. 
Some of the more rabid among them even go so far as to state that the 
President elect actually writes with his own hand the articles which appear 
in our editorial columns.*” It does no good to contradict these statements. 
We have time and again informed the public that we do not presume to 
“speak by the card,” when referring to the distinguished gentleman in 
question, except so far as we are authorized by the views expressed in his 
published speeches, to which of course all our contemporaries who aspire 
to organship have equal access with us. During the late campaign we fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that Mr. Lincoln had no organ, and our belief 
on this point remains unchanged to this day. We have been in the habit 
of using these columns to give expression to our own opinions of men and 
things. .. . We do not think Mr. Lincoln should be held responsible for our 
utterances any more than should we be made responsible for any article 
which emanates from his pen. We have always been a warm admirer of the 
clear, pointed and logical style which characterizes all his productions, and 
we cannot deny the compliment paid us in attributing to him the productions 
of our humble pen. Mr. Lincoln's manner of communicating with the public 
has been in the form of speeches from the stump, and letters over his own 
signature. We have no knowledge that he has abandoned this method and 
taken to writing “leaders” for the newspapers. . . . We presume, however, 
that in spite of the above denial, the charge will be reiterated, and the skep- 
tical can only be reassured of its entire falsity by a visit to our city. They 
may then learn that the time of the President elect is abundantly occupied 
in attending to his own matters, and that the editorials for this paper are 
written in the JOURNAL BUILDINGS, where we are always prepared to receive 
calls from our friends and customers. 
HArry E. PRATT 


A PLEA FOR A MONAGHAN PRE-ONE 


If the Reports from the Joint Select Committee to Enquire into the Con- 
dition of the State Bank of Illinois, to the General Assembly on January 21, 
1840 (Monaghan No. 3),' is accepted as authentic Lincolniana, should we not 
accept the Report of the Committee on Finance submitted to the House of 
Representatives on December 18, 1838?* In his listing of the 121-page report 
of the 1840 Joint Select Committee, Monaghan notes merely that Lincoln 
was a member of the committee and had taken part in the various meetings 
of the committee, and I can nowhere find any suggestion of actual participa- 


tion in the writing of the report. 


20 William H. Bailhache and Edward L. Baker had been the Journal editors since 
1855. Baker was married to Julia Edwards, niece of the Lincolns. 

1 Jay Monaghan, Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939, 2 vol. (Springfield, 1943). 

* This report was submitted one month before Lincoln's Jan. 17, 1839 report 
from the Committee on Finance on ‘Public Lands in Illinois,’ which is Monaghan 
No. 1. 
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On the other hand, Lincoln was also a member of the Finance com- 
mittee of the House during the first session of the Eleventh Assembly, and 
Beveridge strongly contends that the report of the committee was written in 
whole or in part by Lincoln: 


In less than a fortnight, Lincoln’s personal friend and intimate, and his 
associate on the Committee on Finance, Archibald Williams of Adams 
County, presented from that Committee a remarkable report, obviously in- 
tended and admirably adapted to be a Whig campaign document. As a 
member of the Committee, Lincoln helped to formulate it, and the probability 
is almost conclusive that he wrote most or all of it. The style and method 
of reasoning are distinctly those of Lincoln.* 


Further assurance is given my position in Lincoln, 1809-1839. On 


pages Ixxiv-lxxv support is given Beveridge on the point of Lincoln's author- 


ship: 

Lincoln's pet plan for saving the credit of the State was yet in its 
formative stage when Archibald Williams of Adams, the Whig chairman 
of the committee on Finance, brought before the House a remarkable report 
on the subject of banking. Drawn up obviously as a Whig campaign docu- 
ment, it was in all probability written by Lincoln. 

On December 8, 1838, the speaker of the House announced the standing 
committees of the House for the session. The committee on Finance: Messrs. 
Williams (chairman), Webb of Alexandria, Rawalt, Lincoln, Stapp, Compher, 
Gouge, Daley, and Walker of Vermilion. The last four were Democrats and 
presented a minority report. This and the majority report were printed and 
issued together, antedating Monaghan No. | by a full month. 

It is this fourteen-page pamphlet that I submit should be given the 
right of precedence in a Lincoln bibliography. If the December 18 report 
cannot be admitted, then I hold that neither should Monaghan No. 3. This 
argument is not put forth contentiously. I am in accord with Monaghan’s 
No. 3 selection, and merely advance the argument to further my own 
position in regard to the pamphlet proposed as Monaghan Pre-One. 


New York City CARL HAVERLIN 


LINCOLN DIPLOMA OF HONOR 


The Lincoln Diploma of Honor, annual award of Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tennessee, was conferred upon Marion Bonzi Pratt 
of Springfield, at the commencement exercises on June 8, 1953. Mrs. Pratt 
was awarded the Diploma because of her work as an “efficient and pains- 


* Albert T. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), I: 240. 
* Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839 (Springfield, Ill., 1941). 
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taking assistant editor in compiling, classifying and annotating The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln.” This nine-volume work published by Rutgers 
University Press was prepared for publication by the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation of Springfield, Illinois, under the editorship of Roy P. Basler, executive 
secretary. Mrs. Pratt was engaged in the editorial work for seven years and 
became the “friend, assistant, and collaborator with many notable authors 
and historians in the field of Lincolniana.” 

Among those who have received the Diploma are: Basler, Jay Monaghan, 
Allan Nevins, Ralph G. Newman, Fern Nance Pond, Harry E. Pratt, James 
G. Randall, Carl Sandburg, Robert E. Sherwood and Benjamin P. Thomas. 


LINCOLN WAS FIRST A MILITIA CAPTAIN 


Proof that Abraham Lincoln was a captain in the Illinois Militia twelve 
days before Governor John Reynolds called for mounted volunteers to fight 
Black Hawk was recently discovered by Mrs. Ellen Whitney while engaged 
in research on the Black Hawk War for the Illinois State Historical Library. 
The documentary evidence is a certification made by Adjutant General Elijah 
C. Berry to Governor Reynolds on December 10, 1832 of the election of 
militia officers during the year—the original document is in the Archives 
Section of the Illinois State Library. It shows that Lincoln was elected a 
captain in the Thirty-first Regiment of Illinois Militia on April 7, 1832. This 
was twelve days before Governor Reynolds’ call and fourteen days before he 
was elected captain of the volunteer company composed principally of his 
friends from the New Salem neighborhood. This action is considered another 
indication of how quickly Lincoln had become popular after his arrival in 
New Salem the previous summer, and it also helps to explain why he was 
elected so readily by the volunteers. 


RARE LINCOLN CAMPAIGN NEWSPAPERS 


The Illinois State Historical Library has recently acquired one of the 
rarities in the field of Lincolniana—a complete file of The Rail Splitter, a Lin- 
coln campaign newspaper published in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1860. The first 
number was dated August | and the thirteenth and final issue was on October 
27. Only four complete files are known, despite the editor's statement that 
thirty thousand copies of the first issue were printed. Two of these files are 
in the libraries of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
and the Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The fourth, 
owned by Foreman M. Lebold, Chicago collector, was used in 1950 to make 
a facsimile reproduction issued by the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop. 
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Let the eikonal — 


LINGOLY ELECTED! 


a et ae ERNE 


* 80 PEOPLE TRUE TO LIBERTY. 


ILLINOIS REDEEMED! 
SHE VOTES FOR LINCOLN. 


She chooses Republican Legislature, 
SHE REPUDIATES DOUGLAS. 


GOD BLASS THE OL) KBLSTONH!! 
GOD BLESS NEW YORK! 


‘Lincoln carries all ro Atlantic States but 
New Jersey. 


AN AVALANGHE OF FREEMEN. 
SHOUT BOYS SHOUT, VICTORY 1S OURS, FREEDOM 1S TRIUMPHANT. 





























BACK PAGE OF THE Freeport Wide Awake, Nov. 17, 1860 
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An even rarer 1860 campaign newspaper is The Freeport Wide Awake. 
Its first issue appeared on August 6, 1860 and the thirteenth and final number 
on November 17. The Historical Library has the last seven numbers—the 
only complete file is owned by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

The Wide Awake was published weekly by R. W. Hulbert and O. 
Ingersoll. It carried speeches by Owen Lovejoy and John Cochrane, poems, 
“exposures” of Douglas’ principles, and accounts of various Republican rallies 
in northern Illinois. Unlike most campaign papers it published an issue 
carrying the election results, and the last page of the November 17 number 
is a banner of thanks to the states of Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York 
for their Lincoln majorities. 

Another 1860 campaign paper was The Rail Splitter, published in Chi- 
cago from June 23 to October 27. The Historical Library has only the July 21 
issue of the eighteen published. 


A PETITION SIGNED BY LINCOLN 


Among the original Lincoln documents recently added to the Illinois 
State Historical Library collection is a three-page petition dated “February 
—1836”" and addressed to the County Commissioners Court of Sangamon 
County asking for a “suitable Bridge Over Rock Creek where the Lewiston 
and Springfield Road now crossed the same.” 

Among the eighty-four signatures on the petition are those of Abraham 
Lincoln and well known friends of his who resided in the New Salem neigh- 
borhood including: Bowling Green, John A. Kelso, Jack Armstrong, Alex- 
ander Trent, Dr. John Allen, Joshua Miller, Caleb Carman, Thomas J. Nance, 
Travis Elmore, and Washington Hornbuckle. 

The petition was a gift of Captain William Eugene Boeker, Oakford, 
Illinois, World War II and Korean veteran and former guide at New Salem 
State Park. 


A LIVING MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN 


The Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden is a unique addition to the 
Lincoln memorials. This Garden (see front cover of this Journal) stretches 
sixty acres along the shoreline of Lake Springfield, seven miles southeast 
of the city. It perpetuates, within its borders, the virgin prairie and wood- 
lands of the Illinois country. Its wide grasslands and wooded hills recapture 
in miniature the free expanse and solitary beauty of the wilderness. 

The members of the Garden Club of Illinois, who planted the Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Garden under the leadership of Mrs. T. J. Knudson, in- 
defatigable worker and woman of vision, believed that the beauty of the 
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countryside which Lincoln knew as a youth, and for which he always had a 
feeling of profound affection, was a contributing factor in his growth. Many 
references to this natural beauty, particularly the beauty of trees, are to be 
found in his speeches. And, of course, there is the widely quoted “I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower when I thought a flower would grow.” 

The plan for the Lincoln Memorial Garden was drawn by Jens Jensen, 
master of naturalistic landscape design, in 1936. The garden was then sixty 
empty acres along the shore of the newly created Lake Springfield. Tramping 
across its seemingly limitless spaces, the eager enthusiasts of the garden clubs 
would unroll the map and say, “See, this will be here, and this here, and this 
there,” rejoicing in their distant dream. But already in these few short years 
the things are nere, and here, and here. The emptiness has been devoured 
by eager growth. The slopes and meadows are clothed in living glory. The 
vision that lived only in the eyes of the dreamer stands real for all to see. 

While it is still the most important project of that large organization, 
the Garden Club of Illinois, which comprises 190 community garden clubs all 
over the state, recently the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden Foundation 
has been formed, with memberships, so that everyone who cherishes Lin- 
coln’s memory may be given an opportunity to help in the further develop- 
ment of this great project. Plans are under way for a pilgrimage late in 
April or early in May of 1954, when the transcendent beauty of the crab- 
apples, the hawthornes, the Juneberry, the snowdrop tree, the dogwood and 
the redbud, and all the rest will be at its height. 

A short history of the Memorial Garden should be included here, for 
the benefit of those, unfamiliar with the project, who are interested in know- 
ing how this great undertaking was started. The Garden Club of Illinois is 
not an old organization. It was organized in 1927, and in those early years 
Mrs. T. J. Knudson, of Springfield, was a member of the board of directors of 
the state organization. At that time the city of Springfield was building a 
lake near the city by damming up the waters of two small creeks, under the 
direction of the Department of Public Works. This lake, when completed, 
was about ten square miles in extent, with a picturesquely indented shore- 
line. 

Mrs. Knudson, realizing how beautiful the lake would be, dreamed of a 
great garden there, planted with the native trees, shrubs and flowers of the 
region Lincoln knew as a child and a young man. Willis J. Spaulding, then 
Springfield's Commissioner of Public Works, set aside this beautiful area, 
approximately three quarters of a mile long, and varying in width to a quarter 
of a mile back from the lake to the road. Here the Garden Club of Illinois 
planned the garden under the expert guidance of Jens Jensen. Into the draw- 
ings which Mr. Jensen submitted, more than a year's study was incorporated. 
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Herbert Georg Studio 


JENS JENSEN PLANNED THE MEMORIAL GARDEN 


He visited the site during the four seasons of the year, and when the plans 
were finally completed he submitted them with this note: 


I know this has taken a long time, but good work is never done in haste. 
I have given you the best I had to give. I feel it is one of the greatest honors 
that has been bestowed upon me,—to plan a garden in memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. It has been planned on a large scale, in keeping with the country of 
which it is a part. It will sing the song of America. This garden will, in fifty 
years, be the outstanding planting in the Middle West. In centuries to come, 
our descendants will enjoy and cherish this garden. Only the most fitting and 
enduring plants are to be used,—trees that will give dignity and nobility to 
the garden, and scatter their seeds and produce their offspring as far as man’s 
vision goes in the distant tomorrow. 


The land is slightly rolling. The hills are covered with the trees of 
Illinois, the oak, maple, hickory, the Kentucky coffee tree, the elm, tulip 
trees, nut trees, sassafras, birch, and even a small clump of cypress. Bordering 
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these forests and lining the paths that bisect them are the beautiful small 
trees, hawthorne, crabapple, halesia, shad, dogwood and redbud. The little 
trails are bordered with viburnum, witchhazel, ninebark, and the native 
philadelphus. Open spots are planted with prairie flowers, and the flowers 
of the meadows are in fields at the water's edge. 

The garden was planted and turned back to the city of Springfield for 
maintenance in 1941. Now the trees have grown sufficiently so that many 
of the native flowers of the woodlands can be planted, and a tremendous 
amount of work was done this spring. Growing things, as Jens Jensen said, 
are life. Life changes constantly. It will always be time, now and down 
through the generations, to replace plant materials lost to the vicissitudes of 
weather, to make new plantings where the shifting development of the forest 
offers situations of special advantage. 

Quoting Paul Angle, Lincoln historian: 


Since the death of Lincoln, hundreds of memorials to his life and work 
have been created. Their range is wide—from bronze and marble statues 
to the magnificent temple in Washington, from the rebuilt village of New 
Salem to the tomb at Springfield. But so far as I know, none even faintly 
resembles the Lincoln Memorial Garden. That will be unique. It will be as 
permanent as bronze or stone, and flexible beyond either. Endowed with 
life, it can be adapted to changing standards of taste and beauty, and thus 


it will never become an artistic anachronism. In this respect, as in its con- 
ception, it will be almost without rivals. 
Berwyn, Illinois Mrs. RAYMOND KNOTTS 




















ONLY LOCK ON THE WABASH RIVER 


Permission to reprint the following article from The Waterways Journal 
of March 7, 1953, was given by the author James V. Swift, business manager 


of that magazine: 


If you would like to stand in the bottom of a river lock that once handled 


commercial vessels, go to Mount Carmel, Illinois, when the Wabash River 
is low. There you can walk through the only lock built on the Wabash and 
inspect closely capstans, gate frames and other equipment of the type used 
in the last century. A good sized forest is now sprouting from the lock floor 
and when the leaves are out navigation would be difficult. 

On the bank the lockmen’s houses are in ruins, burned or torn down, 
but a tall, white flagpole is intact. 

The Grand Rapids Dam, which I visited on February 22, thas been almost 
completely wrecked by high water. It once backed the river over the most 
treacherous place in the stream, the Grand Rapids. 

Unlike some locks, this one is easily reached. John Wellerman, who 
operates the Fifth Street Ferry at Mount Carmel, will take visitors across 
the river where the road to the structure leads to the left from the top of the 
ferry approach. Mr. Wellerman’s steel flat was built on the river bank at 
Mount Vernon and its propelling unit, the Ben, is powered with a “jeep” 
motor. The ferry runs from six a. m. to midnight, offering a short-cut from 
Mount Carmel to Vincennes, Patoka and Hazleton, Indiana. 

Many people are not aware that there ever was a dam and lock on the 
Wabash. Even in Mount Carmel facts about navigation at the Grand Rapids 
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Lock and Dam are scarce. Thanks to Lieutenant Colonel R. P. Tabb, executive 
officer of the Louisville U. S. Engineer District, considerable material has now 
been found which may be of interest. 


The “Twenty Years Ago” column in today’s Waterways Journal carries a 
note that “improvement of the Wabash River was deemed inadvisable accord- 
ing to an announcement by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown of the U. S. Engineers.” 
This apparently marked the end of commercial navigation on a river that 
once was an important artery for steamboat traffic. When the Engineer 
report was issued the Wabash-Maumee Improvement Association, of which 
Marcus Sonntag of Evansville, Indiana, was president, was advocating the 
establishment of an eight-foot channel in the Wabash and Maumee rivers, 
together with a 30-mile canal near Peru, Indiana, to link the Great Lakes with 
the Ohio River. 

The U. S. Engineers had the responsibility of maintaining a channel for 
navigation in the Wabash and White rivers after June 10, 1872, and a U. S. 
Engineer office at Indianapolis, Indiana, of which Major Jared A. Smith was 
in charge in 1877, had jurisdiction over this work. 

Previously improvements had been made by the Wabash Navigation 


Company and other groups. A lock had been started as early as 1842 at the 


major obstacle to navigation, the Grand Rapids near Mount Carmel, 1.5 miles 
above the mouth of the White River and 97.1 miles above the mouth of the 
Wabash. The structure was handling boats at least by 1849 and 282 vessels 
passed through between December 1 of that year and June 7, 1850. The Fed- 
eral government purchased the franchise and property rights at the lock 
in 1875 for $7,000, but at that time it was almost totally useless. 

The present structure, compieted in 1897, was 214 feet long by 52 feet 
wide. The lift, at low water, was 11.8 feet. The depth of the lower gate 


2 


miter sill at low water was 3.2 feet and the depth of the upper gate miter sill 
at pool stage was 5.08 feet. The dam was a fixed, stone filled timber crib 
type structure on a rock foundation. The cost of the lock and dam was 
$260,000 and it afforded slackwater navigation for about 12 miles up the river. 
The last commercial vessel to pass through, in 1926, carried two tons of 
merchandise and drew one to two feet of water. Following this, the lock 
was maintained for small craft through 1931, while the reservation and 
buildings were maintained until June 30, 1933. On August 15, 1938, the 
real estate at the site was sold to the highest bidder for $2,076. The Boy 
Scouts from the neighboring territory have used the reservation in recent 
years. 
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TRAVEL HANDICAPS AND HOSPITALITY 


The following paragraph on an Illinois train trip in December, 1862 is 
from an article "Missionary Tour to lowa” published in the Presbystery Re- 
porter, April, 1863, p. 361: 


The Chicago and Rock Island, and the Chicago and Burlington Railroads 
are not specially accommodating to each other, or the public. Instead of 
having a common depot and stopping place at the exact junction of the 
Roads, you are carried two miles past it, on the Burlington Road, to Wyanet. 
Then you must either take a hack and pay a quarter, or else must “tote” your 
carpet-bag a mile across to Pond Creek, on the Rock Island R. R., and some 
two miles from the junction again. You get across to Pond Creek at 12 M., 
and are informed you must wait until 41 P.M., for the Rock Island train. 
Then you cast about for dinner. There is neither tavern nor eating house. 
You see a drunken man and wonder where he got his whisky! Finally, in 
passing a small house, you see, through the window, coffee-cups on the table. 
Your hopes rise. You knock at the door, and inquire of a wholesome-looking 
young woman, “Where in this city dinner can be had?” “Come in, come in,” 
says she; stops her washing; hushes her crying baby; sets out her coffee, her 
baked hog’s-head, her bread, her doughnuts, her plum sauce—in a word, all 


she has—and invites you to “set by.” You do so, and partake of the abund- 
ance with a grateful heart. You ask for your bill, and she replies. “Anything 
you please.” You don’t begrudge her a quarter. She is alarmed about the 
diphtheria. There has been a death in that neighborhood of that fell disease. 
In your gratitude you tell her of the latest mode of cure which has come to 
your knowledge, and go your way to the depot to wait four hours. 


WHY THE YOUNG MAN WAS TOLD TO GO WEST 


There may be other versions of why Horace Greeley advised, "Go west, 
young man!” but here is John Wentworth’s. It was part of a talk delivered 
by the former Chicago mayor and congressman before the Sunday Lecture 
Society in Chicago on May 7, 1876, and published in the Fergus Historical 
Series, No. 7 (1876), pp. 35-36: 


Most of the families of wealth, education, and high social position, about 
the time of our [Chicago’s} incorporation, were settled on the North Side. 
The “Lake House” there was the first brick hotel constructed in our city, 
and it was as well furnished and conducted as any hotel west of New York 
city. Upon the South Side were most of the business houses, and hotels 
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that were kept for the accommodation of farmers who came to Chicago with 
their loads of grain. Business men without families, clerks, and employes 
of business men, generally boarded at these hotels on the South Side, often 
sleeping in the stores. We could not have anything like a large party on 
the South Side without female domestics. The fashionable people on the 
North Side would invite our young men to their parties on that side; but 
when we had a party on the South Side, instead of coming themselves, the 
ladies would send their domestics. . . . 

There was considerable ill-feeling at one time between the North and 
South Sides in consequence of this discrimination. But politics then, as now, 
proved a great leveler in society. There was an elegant party given at the 
Lake House one evening, where one of the most fashionable men on the 
North Side, who was a candidate for office, thought he would throw an anchor 
to the windward by dancing with a South Side dressing-maid, while he sup- 
posed his wife was being entertained at the supper-table. But she entered 
the ball-room while the dance was going on. At once a proud heart was 
fired. Quicker than thought she spoke to a carriage-driver who stood at the 
door looking in: “Can you dance, Mike?” “It’s only for the want of a 
partner,” was the response. Seizing him by the hand, she said, “This is a 
game that two can play at!” and immediately the dance went on, amid the 


applause of the whole room; the man with the South Side dressing-maid, 
and his wife with the South Side driver. And thus free suffrage began its 
work against artificial social position. 

Not long after my first election to Congress, upon opening my mail 
at Washington, I found a letter dated in the western part of Iowa, then far 
in the wilderness, reading in this way: 


My DEAR OLD CHICAGO FRIEND: 


I see you have been getting up in the world, and it is so with myself, 
who am the sheriff's deputy here, and I also keep hotel. I am the same one 
who made all the fuss dancing with the lady at the Lake House ball, and 
you were there; and the girl I married is the same domestic her husband 
danced with. The judge of the court boards at our house, and he often 
dances with my wife at the big parties here, where we are considered among 
the first folks, and I reckon my wife Bridget would put on as many airs as 
the lady did at the Lake House, if she should catch me dancing with domes- 
tics. I found out that those people who made so much fuss at the Lake House 
were not considered much where they came from. But they emigrated to 
Chicago, and then set up for big folks. So I thought I would marry Bridget 
and start for a new country where I could be as big as anybody. And now 
remember your old Chicago friend, and tell the President I am for his admin- 
istration, and would like to get the post-office here. 
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I remember that, during that session of Congress 1 boarded at the same 
house with Horace Greeley, and he was frequently in my room; and I think 
that it was from this letter he borrowed his sentiment, “Go west, young man!” 


SATURDAY WAS A GREAT DAY IN JACKSONVILLE 


When William Henry Milburn was a boy of fifteen his family moved 
to Jacksonville, Illinois, where his father was to operate a general store. 
Although blind for the last fifty of his eighty years he became a prominent 
Methodist minister and wrote several books about his experiences in the 
pioneer country. The following description of Jacksonville in 1838 is from 
his Ten Years of Preacher-Life (New York, 1859), pp. 24-27: 


In the centre of the town was the public square . . . . the sides of [which] 
were lined with the shanties, in which was transacted the business of the 
place. The occupants of those lowly shops, in which was sold all manner of 
merchandise—from the ribbon that trimmed the bonnet of the rustic belle, 
to the plough which broke up her father’s acres—were styled merchants, 
and the occupation of bartering molasses and calico, for beeswax, butter, and 
eggs, was denominated the mercantile. At frequent intervals were located 


“groceries,” most commonly called “doggeries,’ where “spirits” were sold 
by “the small,” ze., the glass. In the centre of the square stood the court 
and market houses—the one brick, the other frame. The market was two 
storeys high—the lower storey devoted to the sale of meats, and upper to a 
newspaper and lawyers’ offices, the gallery at the side serving as a rostrum for 


stump orators. 

Saturday was a great day, when, from many miles around, the old and 
young, male and female, came with every product of the land, by every means 
of conveyance, to trade. Homespun dames and damsels, making the cir- 
cuit of the square, inquiring at every door, “D'’ye buy eggs and butter yer?” 
and sometimes responding indignantly, as I heard a maiden once, when told 
that eggs were bringing only three cents a dozen—"“What! do ye s'pose 
our hens are gwine to strain theirselves a-laying eggs at three cents a dozen? 
Lay ‘em yourself, and see how you'd like the price.” 

It was a lively scene on a market day; with its crowds of prairie waggons 
—long, low, uncovered boxes placed on wheels, in which the articles sold 
and bought, to which the generic name of plunder was applied, were con- 
veyed to and from the town; while groups of saddled horses, pawing the 
earth, and neighing their neighbourly recognitions to each other, stood fas- 
tened at the posts. Here you might descry a piratical cow boarding a waggon 
by adroitly raising her fore-legs into it, and smelling around, while the 
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trading owner was absent for fruits and vegetables, or even devouring 
his purchased stock of sugar; and there, sweeping along at full gallop, some 
half-drunken jockey, shewing off the points of his steed, and, with stentorian 
voice, offering to bet any man ten dollars that it was the best piece of horse- 
flesh on the ground. Groups are gathered in front of all the “doggeries,” 
at the street-corners, and at the doors of the court-house, discussing politics, 
or other urgent questions of the time; differences of opinion, stimulated by 
bald-face whisky, often bringing these conferences to a pugilistic termina- 
tion. Meanwhile the older ladies, arrayed in dark linsey-woolsey dresses— 
the lower front adorned by blue check aprons—their heads covered with sun- 
bonnets, and their feet with yarn stockings and brogan shoes or moccasins, 
having brought the interesting and complicated operations of trading to a 
close, stand idly about with folded arms, regaling themselves with fumes of 
tobacco, inhaled from a corncob or sweet-potato pipe. The exercises of 
the day were usually varied by political speeches, a sheriff's sale, a half-dozen 
free fights, and thrice as many horse-swaps. Just before sundown, the 
traders departed, and the town was left to its inhabitants. 


RIVER NAVIGATION IN THE EARLY DAYS 


One of the more prolific writers about the Midwest of a century and 
more ago was James Hall. This description of navigation on the rwers of 
the Mississippi Valley concerns the pre-steamboat days and was published 
in his Notes on the Western States (Philadelphia, 1838), pp. 220-21: 


In the earlier periods of this [river] navigation, the boats employed in 
it were liable to attacks from the Indians, who employed a variety of artifices 
to decoy the crews into their power. Sometimes a single individual, dis- 
guised in the apparel of some unhappy white man, who had fallen into their 
hands, appeared on the shore making signals of distress, and counterfeiting 
the motions of a wounded man. The crew supposing him to be one of their 
countrymen, who had escaped from the Indians, would draw near the shore 
for the purpose of taking him on board; nor would they discover the decep- 
tion until, on touching the bank, a fierce band of painted warriors, would 
rush upon them from an artfully contrived ambuscade. Sometimes the sav- 
ages crawled to the water's edge, wrapped in the skins of bears, and thus 
allured the boatmen, who were ever ready to exchange the oar for the rifle, 
into their power. But the red warriors were often sufficiently numerous to 
attempt by open violence, that which they found it difficult to accomplish 
by artifice, against men as .. . expert in border warfare, as themselves. . . . 
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These boats, but rarely using sails, and receiving only an occasional 
impulse from their oars, descended the stream with a speed but little superior 
at any time, to that of the current; while they met with many accidents and 
delays to lengthen the voyage. A month was usually consumed in the passage 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, while the return voyage was not effected in 
less than four months, nor without a degree of toil and exposure to which 
nothing but the hardiest frames, and the most indomitable spirits, would 
have been equal. The heavily laden boats were propelled against the strong 
current by poles, or, where the stream was too deep to admit the use of 
those, drawn by ropes. The former process required the exertion of great 


strength and activity, but the latter was even more difficult and discouraging— 
as the laborer, obliged by the heat of the climate to throw aside his clothing, 
and exposed to the burning rays of sun, was forced to travel on the heated 


sand, to wade through mire, to climb precipitous banks, to push his way 
through brush, and often to tread along the undermined shore, which giving 
way under his feet precipitated him into the eddying torrent. 





























On Freedom's Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition Movement. 
By Hazel Catherine Wolf. (University of Wisconsin Press: Madi- 
son, 1952. Pp. xii, 195. $3.75.) 


The ideal of personal sacrifice strongly infused the religious thinking 
of nineteenth-century Americans through their childhood familiarity with 
John Fox's Book of Martyrs. In addition, colonial sufferings at British hands, 
the willingness of the Founding Fathers to pledge their lives, their fortunes, 


and their sacred honor for the ideals they professed, the privations of the 
patriots of the Revolutionary army, and the martyrdom of Nathan Hale all 
combined to make martyrdom a part of our national tradition. The efforts of 
the abolitionists to integrate this concept with their movement provides the 
theme of this book. 

Each new martyrdom, that of Elijah P. Lovejoy, of Charles T. Torrey, 
and of John Brown, gave the movement impetus. William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Weld, Prudence Crandall, James G. Birney, Stephen S. Foster, and 
Parker Pillsbury won admiration and sympathy through their willingness to 
risk death. The movement lost some of its drive when its adherents split, one 
group, despairing of the moral appeal alone, seeking to achieve their ends 
through politics, whereas others, cherishing the original tenets, held to moral 
suasion. But John Brown's martyrdom brought new coalescence. Abolitionist 
concepts leavened the ideals of the new-born Republican Party. Then, with 
Lincoln's assassination, antislavery gained its greatest martyr. 

For years thereafter, says Miss Wolf, Radical Republicans used this 
“Martyr of Martyrs” as their greatest political asset, and by so doing, “prosti- 
tuted the martyr tradition to support postwar programs far removed from 
the American quest for either freedom, justice, or humanitarianism.” 
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The excellence of Miss Wolf's book lies not in the presentation of new 
facts, but rather in the illumination of a powerful phase of the antislavery 


movement. 
Springfield BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 


The Influence of Henry Clay Upon Abraham Lincoln. By Edgar DeWitt 
Jones. (The Henry Clay Memorial Foundation: Lexington, 1952. 
Pp. 42. $3.00. Paper cover $1.00.) 


This essay, by a long-time student and admirer of both Lincoln and 
Clay, brings together all contacts of the two men and quotes many of Lin- 
coln’s tributes to the Sage of Ashland, his “beau ideal of a statesman.” 
Dr. Jones compares them as lawyers, orators, and political philosophers. 
It is all good reading, as is the introduction by William H. Townsend. There 
is no mention of Lincoln's deserting Clay in 1848 and promoting instead the 
presidential candidacy of Zachary Taylor. For example, Lincoln wrote in April, 
1848: “Clay’s chance for election, is just no chance at all... . We can elect 
nobody but Gen. Taylor; and we cannot elect him without a nomination.” 

Lincoln’s eulogy to Clay was delivered on July 6 (not July 16), 1852, 


and the passage given on pages 28-29 was not Lincoln's own composition but 
a quotation from an editorial which had appeared in “one of the public 


Journals” on June 30. 
H., E, P. 


Lincoln and the Russians. By Albert A. Woldman. (World Publishing 
Company: Cleveland, 1952. Pp. 311. $5.00.) 


“During the epoch-making four years of the Civil War the Russian 
Minister [{Stoeckl} was to see Lincoln more or less frequently. Seldom 
could he find anything complimentary to report about the American states- 
man. He could see only the agreeable and well-meaning provincial politician 
—weak, undecided, inexperienced, the slave of unscrupulous political in- 
triguers and office seekers.” 

This is Woldman’s conclusion after reading Baron Stoeckl’s official 
reports from Washington. The title is somewhat misleading because the 
reports covered all phases of the Civil War period and there were months at a 
time Stoeckl did not menzion Lincoln. 

After Fort Sumter the Baron “relegated che Secretary of State to a Class 
of ‘small politicians’ without strong convictions and grossly ignorant of 


international affairs.” 
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The failure of republican government in the United States was hoped 
for by Stoeckl, because it would be a setback to democracy everywhere. He 
thought the North could never defeat the South and that separation was 
inevitable. Stoeckl criticized the “inept leadership” of Lincoln, his “vacilla- 
tion,” and his “lack of moral courage,” and had a low opinion of him as a 
leader in time of crisis. However, when the war ended, he admitted that 
“All predictions fail when one has to do with a people Providence has taken 
under his special protection.” He had previously written that “One of the 
characteristics of this nation is its confidence in itself, in its destiny, and in 
its belief that the best government that God ever saw will last forever.” 

Woldman’s concluding chapter deals with “The Mystery of the Alaska 
Purchase.” There are footnotes to the sources, a bibliography and an index. 
Lawyer Woldman published Lawyer Lincoln in 1936. 

H. E, P. 


Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War 1861-1865. General 
editor and author of the text: David Donald. Picture and caption 
editors: Hirst Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Hulen Stuart. (The 
Macmillan Company: New York, 1952. Pp. x, 452. $10.) 


For anyone interested in good pictures of the Civil War, with a brief, 
lucid explanatory text, this book is the best single volume in the field. The 
illustrations were selected first, nearly all are half-page or larger, and only fine 
examples were chosen. David Donald's informative text was written to fit the 


pictures. Some sixty drawings, principally by Alfred and William Waud and 
Edwin Forbes are used in addition to nearly 400 photographs. 
Privates and generals and all ranks between, on foot or on horseback, 


are interspersed among photos of winter quarters and Confederate prisoners 
awaiting transportation to Northern prisons. There are photographs of 
bearded generals and drummer boys not old enough to be concerned with 
razors, of ruined forts, open air hospitals, and of windrows of the dead. 
A representative number of the illustrations were taken by the Confed- 
erates, and some depict naval warfare. 

“Picture Credits” include the names of the photographers and the location 
of the prints used. Citations of the sources for all direct quotations are also 
given in “Reference Notes.” 

It is a book in which the editors and the publisher took infinite care 
and pride, and it is a tribuse to the courageous artists and photographers of 
the Civil War. 

H. BE. P. 
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Impressions of Lincoln and the Civil War. A Foreigner’s Account. By the 
Marquis Adolphe de Chambrun. (Random House: New York, 
1952. Pp. 174. $2.75.) 


The Marquis, lawyer and journalist, wrote his impressions in letters 
to his wife from Washington, from February to July, 1865. He found the 
Senate “distinguished and intelligent” in appearance. Senator Charles Sumner 
introduced him to his colleagues, and the director of the census took him to 
the White House. The Marquis’ descriptions and insight into Lincoln's 
qualities are refreshing. 

Visiting the Navy Yard and viewing a monitor the Marquis remarked 
even as we do today, “Nothing is more characteristic, it seems to me, of our 
modern society than the constant effort ... to perfect the machine and render 
destruction quicker and easier.” 

Chambrun’s recognition of the conflicting views on reconstruction, and 
the effect of Lincoln's death are penetrating. His analysis of Lincoln’s char- 
acter on pages 99 to 103 is excellent. 

There are comments throughout on Emperor Maximilian’s troubles in 
Mexico, and despite his dislike of Washington’s summer weather, Chambrun 
remained as legal counselor to the French Legation. 

His visit to Grant's army at City Point, Virginia, with Mrs. Lincoln’s 
party, was described in an article by the Marquis in Scribner's Magazine 
( January, 1893) based on the letters which are published in full in this book. 

H. E. P. 


Arms and the Monk! The Trappist Saga in Mid-America. By M. M. Hoffman. 
(Wm. C. Brown Company: Dubuque, Iowa, 1952. Pp. 233. $3.00. ) 


This is the story of the founding and growth of the Trappist Monastery 
of New Melieray near Dubuque, Iowa. In 1809, a Trappist Monastery was 
founded near Cahokia, Illinois. War, cholera and starvation forced the clos- 
ing of the Illinois organization. However, one solitary Trappist from the 
ill-fated Cahokia experiment, Father Joseph Dunand, was left in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. His missionary adventures finally reached into the Dubuque 
and Wisconsin districts. This, briefly, is the background of the lowa Trappists. 

From Mount Melleray, Ireland, in 1849 came the founders of New 


Melleray. Tragedy pursued them also. Cholera claimed six of the sixteen 
monks on the journey up the Mississippi River from New Orleans. Their 
bodies were buried along the shores of the Father of Waters. Disaster con- 


tinued to plague the little colony for many years. 
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In October, 1863, one of the first articles written about New Melleray 
Abbey was carried in the Chicago Tribune. The writer, January Searle, de- 
scribed his visit to the monastery with such charm that Father Hoffman 
retells it almost in its entirety. 

The farms and livestock industry of the Abbey were extensive. During 
the Civil War Brother Mary Bernard bought hogs and cattle from neighbor- 
ing farms to fatten and sell to the Ryan Packing Company of Galena. Hogs 
were driven to Galena across the frozen Mississippi. In 1875 the Brothers 
purchased a noted show herd of Shorthorn cattle from A. A. Funk of McLean 
County for $23,500. 

In spite of fluctuating fortunes which at times almost ended the New 
Melleray enterprise, the monastery has flourished—particularly in recent 
years. That such an austere order grows in America today is almost unex- 
plainable. Yet even the public at large has seemed to show an interest in the 
Trappist way of life, if one may so appraise the popularity of Thomas Merton's 
Seven Storey Mountain. 

Arms and the Monk! is well written, and in addition to the story of this 
specific monastery gives detailed information about Trappist monks, their 
vows, their duties and rigorous way of life. Father Hoffman is the author of 
five other books, including a historical novel, Young and Fair Is lowa. 

S. A. W. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Bella Koral. Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum and 
John Alan Maxwell. (Random House: New York, 1952. Pp. [64]. 
$1.00.) 


Although this is an attractive book for youngsters six to nine it has 
numerous factual inaccuracies. A few examples will suffice: When Lincoln 
was first elected to the legislature, Vandalia, not Springfield was the capital. 
Lincoln had been admitted to the bar before he came to Springfield. The 
Lincolns had four boys, not three. The information about the debates gives 
the impression that Lincoln just followed Douglas around: “Wherever 
Douglas spoke, Lincoln also spoke. These arguments . . . were called ‘de- 
bates.” And the occasion for the debates is not told. The picture of Lincoln's 
farewell to Springfield shows Mrs. Lincoln by his side. But she did not 
leave until a later train. 

There are sixty-four pages (the book is not paged) and about two- 
thirds of the space deals with Lincoln’s life before his twenty-first birthday. 
The illustrations are pleasing as is the writing. It is unfortunate that the 
known facts of Lincoln's life are given such careless treatment. 

S. A. W. 
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Portrait of An American: Charles G. Dawes. By Bascom N. Timmons. ( Henry 
Holt and Co.: New York, 1953. Pp. 344. $5.00.) 


For many years Charles G. Dawes was the Midwest's leading citizen of 
distinction. His career spanned the years from McKinley to the second 
Roosevelt, and included service as a McKinley political manager, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Chicago banker and gas magnate, head of Pershing’s pro- 
curement organization, Director of the Budget under Harding, architect of 
the “Dawes Plan” for German reparations, Vice-President under Coolidge, 
Ambassador to Britain and President of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion under Hoover. 

In these various roles Dawes’ capacity for colorful speech and vigorous 
action made him an almost legendary figure with the public and an unfailing 
source of interesting copy for newspapermen. His biography should be a 
major attraction to students of the era but this one will be a disappointment. 

Bascom Timmons is Washington correspondent for a number of southern 
newspapers. He has covered Dawes’ long career in twenty-three chapters 
with eighteen photographs and an index; there is no preface, bibliography, 
or footnoting. Such academic apparatus is not necessary for a good piece of 
work. But Mr. Timmons gives no indication of his sources, while the pub- 
lishers’ jacket declares that he “had access to all of General Dawes’ papers 
and diaries, both private and public, and has had the full cooperation of the 
Dawes family.” The book reveals very slight use of the Dawes papers, most 
of which are deposited at Deering Library of Northwestern University. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Timmons has mingled liberal quotations from Dawes’ published 
journals with various direct, reconstructed, and some fictional quotations 
apparently gathered in interviews and from memory. To such an extent is 
the book a patchwork of quotations of Dawes that it could more appropriately 
be titled, “A Self-Portrait,” or “An Autobiography” rather than a portrait. 

This carelessness is also apparent in such background material as the 


author provides for Dawes’ various activities. There are erroneous references 
to Theodore Roosevelt, anti-trust activities, banking legislation, and other mat- 
ters. The errors are never serious, but hardly inspire confidence in the 


author's reliability. 

Mr. Timmons has done a good job of preserving continuity and interest; 
friends and admirers of General Dawes wil! find this book fascinating and 
full of forgotten incidents and sayings. There is a persistent note of praise 
for Dawes’ accomplishments which is not itself offensive. However, coupled 
to a tendency to exaggerate the importance of his single-handed deeds, it 
detracts from the dignity of the work and suggests a lack of candor or dis- 
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crimination in the author. Mr. Timmons has admired Dawes without paying 
him the higher praise of understanding his achievements. 
Northwestern University JOHN E. PIXTON, JR. 


Broad Ax and Bayonet. By Francis Paul Prucha. (Wisconsin Historical 
Society: Madison, 1953. Pp. xii, 263. $4.00.) 


After the War of 1812 and up to the Civil War a dozen forts were built 
by the United States Army in northern Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Min- 
nesota. This is the story of these peace-time forts. Little attention is given to 
Fort Dearborn at Chicago and Fort Armstrong at Rock Island, but peace-time 
activities were much the same at all of them. With garrisons of but fifty to 
one hundred men their time was devoted mainly to manual labor—erecting 
buildings, making surveys and cutting roads. Chopping firewood was an 
endless chore. Withal it was a monotonous existence for five dollars a 
month, and desertion and drunkenness were common. Prucha has a well 
documented account with a good bibliography, illustrations and index. 

H. E. P. 


Royal Bob, The Life of Robert G. Ingersoll. By C. H. Cramer. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc.: Indianapolis, 1952. Pp. 314. $3.75.) 


Robert G. Ingersoll (1833-1899), best known as the foe of religion, 
spent almost half his life within Illinois. He came to the state in the 1840's 
with his father, a peripatetic minister, and lived here most of the next thirty 
years. He taught school in Mt. Vernon and Metropolis, and studied law in 
Marion. In 1855 he and his brother, Ebon Clark, hung out their shingle in 
Shawneetown and in 1857 moved to Peoria. In 1860 Robert was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for representative to Congress. Defeated, he entered the 
Union Army as a colonel in 1861 and served less than a year, getting his dis- 
charge after being captured and paroled by the Confederates. During the 
years 1867-1869 he served as attorney general of Iilinois and in 1868 made 
an unsuccessful bid for the Republican nomination for governor. In 1877 
he followed his brother to Washington. Ebon Clark Ingersoll lived only two 
years after this, and in 1885 Robert moved to New York where he spent the 
remainder of his life engaged in the practice of law, which he interrupted 
with extensive lecture tours. 

This volume is a valuable addition to Ingersolliana. There have been 
three earlier biographies, all unreliable, the later ones merely repeating 
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the errors of their predecessors. Professor Cramer's judgment of his subject 
seems to be that he was a likable, nay, a lovable man, but never a great man. 
As a lawyer he was one of the most successful of his generation but he made 
no contribution to legal thought. He was not discriminating in his clients, 
as is shown by his part in the Star Route Case, and he seldom used his great 
talent for swaying juries in the interest of the oppressed and downtrodden. 
As an opponent of revealed religion Ingersoll was shallow and Jacking in 
originality. His importance was as the popularizer of other men’s thinking. 
In this role his success was unparalleled because of his combination of a 
photographic memory and an unmatched gift of oratory. He was orthodoxy 
itself in political matters. 

Cramer clears up many disputed points about the career of “Royal Bob.” 
For example, he shows that Ingersoll’s agnosticism did not cost him the 
Republican nomination of 1868, as is sometimes stated, but rather that he 
had made no pronouncements on religion before that time. Cramer also 
goes into the reason for the split between Ingersoll and James G. Blaine 
which may have lost the presidency for the latter in 1884. 

Cramer makes some attempt to portray Ingersoll in the light of the 
intellectual currents of his day but such an evaluation should have been done 
in more detail. In a sense Ingersoll, in his attacks on religion, was striking 
a foe that was already reeling under the blows of science and more critical 
studies of the Bible. His importance can be understood only against this 
background. 

There are minor lapses such as the rather startling statement (p. 27) 
that Ingersoll sometimes sat up all night reading Socrates—who never wrote 
a word. It is regrettable that the notes had to be placed at the end of the 
volume rather than at the bottom of each page. Also the citations would 
have been more valuable if several references had not been thrown together 
into a single note. 

Illinois State Historical Library DONALD F, TINGLEY 


Our Christmas Disaster. By C. Edwin Hair. (L. S. Wood Printing Co.: 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., 1952. Pp. 91.) 


This is the record of the terrible coal mine disaster at New Orient Mine 
No. 2 at West Frankfort, Illinois, on the night of December 21, 1951. Part I 
is the story, some of it in the words of the survivors. The explosion claimed 
119 lives, and there are photographs of nearly all the fatalities and of the 
survivors who tell how they escaped. 

Part II deals with the disaster fund. The “Governor’s Fund,” the “West 
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Frankfort Fund,” and the “Benton Fund” consolidated their functions under a 
joint committee known as the “New Orient Disaster Fund Committee.” A 
total of $201,413.75 had been raised as the book went to press. 

Part Ill is concerned with the investigation into the cause of the dis- 
aster and quotes extensively from the official proceedings. 

The compiler of this booklet, C. Edwin Hair, is the mayor of Benton. 
It is a well illustrated account of the disaster. The attractive and dignified 
cover was designed by William Robert Youngman of West Frankfort, a free 
lance artist, graduate of the University of Illinois, and a teacher in Marion, 
Illinois. S. A. W. 


My Home Town. A Brief History of Central City, Illinois, 1852-1952. By 
Clark W. Seibel. (Edwards Brothers, Inc.: Ann Arbor, Mich., 1952. 
Pp. 105. $1.50.) 


Here are recorded events in the history of Central City in Marion County, 
Illinois, for the past one hundred years. Residents and former residents 
should find this an entertaining volume. There is a map of the community 
showing the location of the old houses and landmarks. 

A chapter is devoted to the State Fair which in 1858 was held just west 
of Central City and which both Lincoln and Douglas attended. There are 
also chapters on early industries, Central City churches, schools, old houses, 
and the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Compiling a volume of this kind is largely a labor of love, but a valuable 
one. Local historical societies could well take up projects of this sort and gather 
all possible information about their community. S. A. W. 


Steamboat on the River. By Darwin Teilhet. (William Sloane Associates: 
New York, 1952. Pp. 256. $3.50.) 


The “splendid upper cabin steamer Talisman” of 150 tons, arrived at 
Portland Landing, March 24, 1832, the only steamboat to unload goods 
within six miles of Springfield, Illinois. Lincoln assisted in piloting the boat 
to and from Beardstown to the Landing, and received forty dollars for the 
200-mile round trip. 

These are the bare facts of Lincoln's association with this boat enter- 
prise which ended a few days before he enlisted for service in the Black Hawk 
War. Teilhet’s short novel is interesting but takes great liberties with the 
known facts (see The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, September, 1943, pages 
319-29). For example, his cargo list differs from that filed in the Sangamon 
Circuit Court by Vincent Bogue, the owner, in a suit against James Pollack, 
the pilot. H. E, P. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OCTOBER 9 AND 10 


Tentative plans for the annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, which will be held at Mattoon on October 9 and 10, have been 
made by Alexander Summers, a director of the Society and chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 

MacKinlay Kantor, author of Turkey in the Straw (verse), The Voice 
of Bugle Ann, The Romance of Rosy Ridge, Long Remember, and the recent 
Daughter of Bugle Ann, will be the speaker at the annual dinner on Friday 
evening in the new Mattoon Civic Auditorium. 

The program will include a tour on Saturday morning of the Lincoln 
landmarks in Coles County: the Thomas Lincoln Home, Lincoln Log Cabin 
State Park, the Moore Home, site of the Lincoln-Douglas debate in Charleston 
and the Coles County Courthouse. The guides will be Dr. Charles H. Coleman 
and Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, of Eastern Illinois State College at Charleston. 

Registration will begin at 10 A.M. Friday at the U. S. Grant Hotel in 
Mattoon and a historical workshop will precede luncheon at the Civic 
Auditorium, followed by the business meeting. A luncheon Saturday on the 
campus of Eastern Illinois, with Dr. William J. Petersen of the State His- 
torcial Society of Iowa as speaker, will conclude the session. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS HOSPITALITY GIVEN SPRING TOUR 


The Illinois State Historical Society's spring tour, held at Harrisburg 
and Eldorado on May 8 and 9, was made particularly successful by good 
weather and the completeness of arrangements by J. Ward Barnes and his 
local committee. A useful twenty-page guide book and map was prepared 
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by John W. Allen, a director of the Society and curator of History, Southern 
Illinois University Museum, and furnished to the visitors by the University. 

The meeting opened at the Harrisburg Masonic Temple on Friday, 
where an old-fashioned “Southern” luncheon of four-year-old hickory smoked 
ham, cornbread, turnip greens and other spring delicacies, was served. John 
Foster, president of the Saline County Historical Society, presided and intro- 
duced Attorney Scerial Thompson, past president of the State Society, who 
gave an informative talk on the history of Saline County. 

The group then departed on a twenty-five-mile bus tour, passing the 
sites of the first coal mines in Saline County and Big Saline United Baptist 
Church (founded in 1854). At the Forest Service Recreation Area the 
busses were parked, and the ascent was made on foot along winding paths 
to “Old Stone Face.” This is a rock formation on the rim of the bluff that 
extends south from Cave Hill. On the return trip, the busses passed the site 
of the Somerset-Rude Blockhouse, built in 1814, near which occurred the last 
skirmish between the settlers and the Shawnee Indians. 

At the dinner Friday evening in the Eldorado Township High School, 
Philip L. Keister of Freeport, president of the Society, presided. Paul M. 
Angle, director of the Chicago Historical Society, gave an interesting and 
entertaining address on “The Pleasures of History.” 

The all-day Saturday tour by land and water, directed by John Foster, 
John W. Allen, J. Ward Barnes, Louis Aaron, and Curtis G. Small, editor 
of the Harrisburg Register, stopped first at Shawneetown, old and new. The 
State Bank Building erected in 1838, the Posey Building, and the John Mar- 
shall residence where Marshall established a bank in 1816 under charter from 
the legislature of Illinois Territory, were pointed out. 

The tour continued past the Old Slave House on Hickory Hill near 
Equality and Nigger Spring, site of centuries of salt making by Indians and 
white men, to Cave-in-Rock, where as early as 1797 a band of outlaws had 
established a headquarters. They would waylay flatboatmen on their way to 
New Orleans, seize their cargoes, and often kill the owners. At Cave-in-Rock 
State Park, after a lunch of fresh Ohio River catfish, the cave on the river 
bank was explored. The party then boarded the Cave-in-Rock ferry which 
carried them twelve miles down the river to Elizabethtown, where they 
visited the Rose Hotel, continuously operated since 1812. On the way back 
to Harrisburg many local historic sites were viewed, including the Illinois 
Furnace where pigiron was made from 1837 to 1883. 

The meeting closed with a dinner at the Kurto Country Club. J. Ward 
Barnes presided, and Dr. Frank L. Owsley, Friedman Professor of Southern 
History at the University of Alabama, read a challenging paper on “A South- 
erner Looks at Lincoln.” 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS RECEIVE AWARDS 


Governor William G. Stratton presented Junior Historian of the Year 
awards to thirty-eight young Illinoisans in brief ceremonies in the auditorium 
of the Centennial Building in Springfield, on Saturday afternoon, May 23. 
The award-winning articles, drawings and photographs were selected as the 
best of 600 submitted for publication during the school year in the Illinois 
Junior Historian magazine, sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society. 

Before the presentation, which climaxed the sixth year of the Junior 
Historian program, the Governor made a brief address on the value of the 
study of history. Dr. Donald F. Tingley, director of the program, gave a 
summary of its growth for the four hundred parents, students and teachers 
who attended. Dr. Harry E. Pratt, State Historian, told of the collection of 
Lincoln documents and other resources of the State Historical Library. 

The thirty-eight award winners represented twenty-two schools in 
nineteen communities, a larger number than in any previous year. Four of 
the young historians had been cited once before: Todd Moore of Freeport 
and Elaine Mortier of Moline in 1951, and Carol Johnson of Alton and 
Ronald Chambers of Moline in 1952. The complete list follows: 


Alton: Carol Johnson, Roger Mathus and Kenneth Vieth, East Junior 
High School; Doran B. Chappee, Janet Grube and Stephany Roller, West 
Junior High School. 

Carrollton: Artricia L. Baker, Carrollton Public School. 

Charleston: Susan Iknayan, Campus Elementary School. 

Chicage: Ted Ehrlich and Kenneth Johnson, Harvard School for Boys. 

Dixon: Linda Harvey and Janene La Ferti, North Central School. 

Dwight: Betsy Lord and Mary Elaine Morehart, East Side School. 

East Moline: Leona Brown and Fred Stulir, D. B. Hoffman School. 

Freeport: Carol Beldin, Judy Mathey and Todd Moore, Freeport Junior 
High School. 

Jacksonville: Ruth Albright and Patsy Mann, David Prince Junior High 
School. 

LaSalle: Douglas Banko and Walter Menning, Lincoln School. 

Madison: Maryanna Ulffers, Madison Junior High School. 

Moline: Ronald Chambers, Elaine Mortier and Diane Oswood, Calvin 
Coolidge Junior High School. 

Normal: Jean Golliday, Central School. 

Oregon: Brian Doyle and Ronald Fox, Oregon Elementary School. 

ark Ridge: Paul Lindstrom, Abraham Lincoln Junior High School. 

Polo: Beverly Turek, Polo Grade School. 

Rock Island: Ronald De Vrieze, Central Junior High School; Tom Fryxell 
and Mary Ann Kemenyffy, Franklin Junior High School; and Dave Hill, 
Washington Junior High School. 

Tallula: Bobby Stout, Tallula Consolidated School. 

Vandalia: Jean Le Duc, Central Junior High School. 
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INDEXES TO HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A two-volume index to the first fifty volumes of the Publications of the 
Illinois State Historical Library and Society has been compiled by James N. 
Adams of the Library staff, and will be available at $2.50 per volume about 
September 1. This lithographed index contains more than 1,300 pages with 
about 50,000 entries. The books will be bound in dark blue paper with gold 
lettering on the backbones, and will be of the same size as the Index to the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Volumes I-XXV), published 
in 1950. 

The new index covers the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society and Papers in Illinois History, as well as seven other volumes included 
in the Publications series, beginning with Newspapers Published im Illinois 
Prior to 1860 (published in 1899) and ending with The Civil War Diary of 
James T. Ayers (1947). It will be invaluable to any person or library pos- 
sessing more than two or three volumes of the series. 

The index to Volume XLV (1952) of this Journal has just come from 
the printers, and will soon be mailed to those members who customarily bind 
each volume. This 24-page index may be had without charge by anyone who 
desires it. 

For either of these indexes address the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. Indexes will be mailed to library 
members without request. 


ANDRUS AND DEERE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Leonard A. Andrus, of Portland, Oregon, has placed in the Illinois 
State Historical Library nine documents of great historical interest. Most 
important are three agreements made between John Deere and Leonard 
Andrus at Grand Detour, Illinois. On March 20, 1843, they contracted to 
“become copartners together in the art . . . of Blacksmithing, plough-making 
and all things thereto belonging” for three years, each partner to furnish 
half of the stock and to receive a company note at the rate of six per cent. 
Deere was to furnish his blacksmith shop and devote full time to the said 
company. An agreement of October 26, 1844, among Andrus, Deere, and 
Horace H. Paine, shows that the firm of L. Andrus & Co. had taken Paine 
in as a partner on payment of $1,000. Andrus and Deere put into the com- 
pany “the Blacksmith shop and furnace . . . consisting of Castings, Patterns, 
Flasks, Tools, Iron, Coal.” 

Other papers in the Andrus gift include the specifications and contract 
for the building of St. Peter’s Church in Grand Detour, a memorandum of 
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its pew holders, and deeds and contracts of the Grand Detour Hydraulic 
Company and the Rock River Mill Company. 


TWO PLAYS FOR NEW SALEM 


“Lincoln at New Salem,” an outdoor drama, will be presented at New 
Salem State Park, July 22 through July 26, and July 29 through August 2. 
Sponsored by the New Salem Lincoln League it will be given in the Kelso 
Hollow Theater at the Park entrance. Lawrence E. Tucker of Bloomington 
will direct the production. General admission will be $1.00; reserved seats, 
$1.50; and children will be admitted for twenty-five cents. This drama is a 
revision of “Out of the Wilderness” by Joe Abrams and Jacob Bentkover, 
given by the League in 1940. Del Yarnell of Chicago will portray Lincoln, 
and Al Culver of Athens, Jack Kelso. 

The Abe Lincoln Players will stage Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois at Kelso Hollow on the evenings of “State Fair Week,” August 
14-23. Admissions are: adults, 75 cents plus tax, and children, 25 cents 
plus tax. G. William Horsley will play the part of Abraham Lincoln. 


THREE LETTERS BY ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Mrs. J. Dushane Penniman of Baltimore, Maryland, has added some 
interesting letters to the John T. Stuart-Milton Hay Papers in the Historical 
Library. Of unusual interest are three letters of Robert T. Lincoln. The first, 
written on May 8, 1865, four days after the burial of his father, President 
Abraham Lincoln, thanked Stuart for his kindness upon that sad occasion. 
Another letter to Stuart was written July 26, 1882, a few days after the 
funeral of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. On April 9, 1890, Robert T. Lincoln, 
then United States ambassador to Great Britain, wrote to John T. Stuart, Jr., 
of the death of his son Abraham “Jack” Lincoln. 

John T. Stuart wrote a long letter to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln concerning 
the tomb being planned for her husband in Oak Ridge Cemetery, and the 
success of the National Lincoln Monument Association in collecting funds 
for its erection. The letter is dated July 14, 1865. 

There are also six letters of Dr. Charles Hay of Warsaw, Illinois, to his 
sisters in Springfield in 1862-1863. Dr. Hay’s son John was Lincoln's as- 
sistant private secretary from 1860 to 1865. 


LETTERS TO OZIAS MATHER HATCH 


Mrs. Pascal E. Hatch, daughter-in-law of Ozias Mather Hatch, Secretary 
of State of Illinois from 1857 to 1865, has presented to the Historical Library 
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more than a hundred letters received by Mr. Hatch. There are letters from his 
brother Reuben M. Hatch, from Dorothea Dix, Cassius M. Clay, General 
Thomas E. G. Ransom, Lyman Trumbull, and nine letters from John G. 
Nicolay, four of which were written while Nicolay was private secretary to 
President Lincoln. Several letters are from Charles Philbrick, who left Hatch’s 
employ in September, 1864, to become a clerk in the White House. There 
is an account book, 1857-1866, which has some private records of Nicolay 
and a page listing money spent on Lincoln’s behalf in the campaign against 
Douglas in 1858. 


YATES BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. John L. Pickering of Springfield, daughter of Governor Richard 
Yates (1901-1905) and granddaughter of Richard Yates, Civil War gov- 
ernor, has given the Historical Library a copy of her father’s two-volume, 700- 
page manuscript “Serving the Republic.” Mrs. Pickering assisted her father 
in the preparation of the work, half of which is a biography of her grand- 
father and the other half her father's autobiography. Of special interest are 
more than fifty important letters written to the Civil War Governor, which 
are given complete in the manuscript, including three previously unknown 
communications from Abraham Lincoln. 

Mrs. Pickering has presented the Library with photostatic copies of some 
fifteen letters of William H. Herndon to his good friend, the Civil War 
Governor. 


NEW SALEM IN FILM FOR EUROPEANS 


Scenes for an educational film were taken this spring at New Salem 
State Park, with one of Austria's leading actors, Pepi Meinrad, starring. 
Harlington Wood, Jr., of Springfield, who took the part of Lincoln in “For- 
ever This Land!”, appeared in the New Salem scenes. 

The completed film will depict a European visiting historic shrines and 
leading cities of America, and the dialogue will be in German. Directed 


by Ernst Heusseman, with Hans Schneeberger as cameraman, it is being pro- 
duced by Telenews Productions of New York through the cultural exchange 
program of the U. S. State Department and will be distributed free to the 


theaters of Europe. 
A 


BOOKS FOR ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Illinois libraries desiring copies of Illinois in the Second World War 
by Mary Watters, recently published in two volumes by the Illinois State 
Historical Library, or copies of Lincoln Bibliography 1839-1939 by Jay 
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Monaghan, published by the Historical Library in 1945, can receive them 
without charge by writing to Harry E. Pratt, State Historian, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois. The supply is limited. 


LETTERS TO ISAAC FUNK 


Mrs. William G. McCullough, Bloomington, Illinois, has given to the 
Historical Library thirty-five letters written to her grandfather, Isaac Funk, 
the famous cattle king and landowner in McLean County from 1823 to his 
death in 1865. 

The letters deal principally with Funk's famous speech in the Illinois 
Senate in February, 1863. Funk vigorously denounced all the non-supporters 
of the federal government in its hour of trial and said he was ready to whip 
them individually, even though he was a man of sixty-five. There are letters 
from prominent persons in McLean County and a long letter from Governor 
Richard Yates, December 10, 1864, concerning the election of Yates to the 
United States Senate. All of Senator Funk's papers were lost when his home 
burned in 1889, except these letters which were in a piece of furniture 


carried from the house. 


ADDITIONS TO THE GRIERSON PAPERS 


Mrs. Walter Frank of Jacksonville has added some five hundred letters to 
the General Benjamin H. Grierson Papers in the Historical Library. Thirty 
of these letters were written by General Grierson, but the bulk of them are 
by Mrs. Grierson to her husband and her children, and by Grierson’s aids, 
from Fort Sill in Oklahoma, Forts Davis and Concho in Texas, and Whipple 
Barracks in Arizona. Of special interest are twenty letters of the General's 
twelve-year-old son Robert, written from Fort Sill in 1871 to his aunt. Some 
seventy-five letters were written by Louisa Semple to her brother General 
Grierson from Jacksonville, Illinois, 1866-1874. 


LAST NIECE OF THE LINCOLNS 


Mrs. Elodie Helm [Waller] Lewis, last living niece of President and 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln died at the age of ninety-four years, and was buried 
in Lexington, Kentucky, June 15, 1953. Elodie was a sister of Katherine and 
Ben Hardin Helm, children of General Ben Hardin Helm, a graduate of 
West Point in 1851, who was offered a place in the northern forces by Lin- 
coln but joined the Confederacy and was killed at Chickamauga. Their mother, 
Emilie Todd, born November 11, 1836, a half sister of Mary Todd, was the 
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favorite Todd relative of the Lincolns. She visited in the Lincoln home in 
Springfield for six months in 1854 and twice in the White House during 
the Civil War. Emilie married Ben Helm in March, 1856; she died February 
20, 1930. 


FOUR LETTERS FROM JOHN RUSSELL 


Mrs. Howard Hobson, Greenfield, Illinois, has presented to the Historical 
Library four interesting letters written by John Russell (1793-1863), early 
editor and educator of Illinois. Russell's letter to Thomas Gregg, Grafton, 
Illinois, January 10, 1839, was published in the Spring, 1951, issue of this 
Journal (pages 33-35). Two letters to his son William, written from East 
Feliciana, Louisiana, March 19, 1843 and January 13, 1844, and one to his 
son Spencer, from Carrollton, Illinois, November 26, 1850, were also printed 
in that issue (pages 38-45). 


Benjamin P. Thomas, author of the best-selling biography, Abraham 
Lincoln, and trustee of the Illinois State Historical Library, received honorary 
degrees from Knox College and Northwestern University in June. 


A marker on state highway 13, one mile south of Coulterville, com- 
memorates the route of George Rogers Clark and his band of soldiers through 
Perry County in February, 1779. It was unveiled on April 23, the ceremonies 
conducted by the DuQuoin Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The marker was furnished by the Illinois State Historical Society. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A Lincoln program was held by the Alton Area Historical Society in 
February. “Sidelights on Lincoln the Debater, and Lincoln the President” 
was the subject for discussion. Several papers were read. 

In March the theme was “Old Steamboat Days.” Captain Roy L. Barkhau 
was the principal speaker, and photographs of old-time steamboats were 


shown. 


The Society met at Haskell House in Alton on Sunday, May 10. The 
topic discussed was “Early Musical Organizations in Alton” and six speakers 
took different phases of the city’s musical history. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Meyer reported on the State Historical Society meeting at Harrisburg-Eldorado. 
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The Cairo Historical Association held its Magnolia Festival during the 
latter part of May. Festival week was a colorful time with garden tours 
and the crowning of a magnolia queen. 


An exhibit “The National Game,” was held in February at the Chicago 
Historical Society Museum. It dramatized ninety years of professional base- 
ball. Another special exhibit of lithographs and engravings of Illinois towns 
and cities of the nineteenth century was also held during the winter months. 


George Cassell addressed the West Side (Chicago) Historical Society 
in May, on Williamsburg, Virginia, and showed slides of his recent trip to 
that historic city. 


Reminiscences of early Woodlawn were related by Vernon Slater at the 
February meeting of the Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago). Mr. 
Slater is program chairman and vice-president of the group. In May slides 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition (1893) were shown. 


The museum and library of the Edwards County Historical Society is 
in the birthplace of former Governor Louis L. Emmerson in Albion. It con- 
tains a remarkable collection of items dating back to the English colonists 
who settled in Albion in 1818. Edgar L. Dukes, resident custodian, is the 
author of two books on Edwards County. 


The Edwardsville Chapter of the Madison County Historical Society 
held a Lincoln program in February. Mrs. Nina Ferguson reviewed The 
Unkown Lincoln by Dale Carnegie. In March Mrs. W. H. Morgan read a 
paper on “The Goshen Settlement, 1800.” 


The Evanston Historical Society had an appropriate February exhibit 
concerning Abraham Lincoln and his visit to Evanston in 1860. On display 
have been portraits of Evanston’s first practicing physician, Dr. Jacob Watson 
Ludiam and his wife Mary Dennis Ludlam, which were given to the Society 
by their granddaughter, Mrs. George O. How of Fort Worth, Texas. 


Galena’s oldest citizen, Mrs. John Swing, formerly Louise Maxeiner, 
celebrated her one-hundredth birthday on April 1. Mrs. Swing remembers 
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that her father, an immigrant from Germany, made a uniform for General 
Grant. 

On Sunday, April 26, Galena citizens had an informal open house at 
the Grant Leather Goods store. The store is a replica of the shop where 
Grant clerked in 1860-1861. Ulysses S. Grant III, grandson of the eighteenth 
president, visited the town for the occasion, which also commemorated 
General Grant's birthday. 


The Glencoe Historical Society displayed in March a collection of old 
cooperage and farming implements. The occasion was the eighty-fourth 
anniversary of the village charter. The implements were exhibited in 
Wienecke’s Hardware Store on Vernon Street. 


Congressman Sid Simpson was elected president of the Greene County 
Historical Society in February. Other officers are: Mrs. James Ford, first vice- 
president; S. E. Pierson, second vice-president; Mrs. Henry Borlin, secretary; 
and J. J. Eldred, treasurer. Directors elected include: Mrs. L. A. Dickson, 
Mrs. Madeline Dickey, Mrs. P. J. Achenbach, Mrs. Anna Hubbard, G. K. 
Hutchens, and Robert Black. Junior historians are: Mrs. Edith Allen, Adrian 
Read, and Guy Petty. 

An essay contest was sponsored by the Society in the spring for high 
school and junior high school students. Patrick Ashlock was the only winner 
in the high school field. In the junior division Artricia Baker won first prize, 
Kent Black, second, and David Borlin, third. Honorable mention went to 
Raymona Houlette and Robert Pinkerton. 


An eighty-two pound nugget of almost pure copper was found in 
Erienna township of Grundy County. The nugget, which was unearthed by 
Nels Hexdall, was donated to the Grundy County Historical Association. 


Irving Dilliard spoke on Elijah Lovejoy at a program on February 22, 
in Jacksonville for the fiftieth anniversary of the Carnegie Public Library. 
Dilliard stressed the fight for freedom of expression and freedom of the 
press for which the martyred Lovejoy died. Following the address the library 


held open house. 


Mrs. Philip Newkirk spoke to the Jefferson County Historical Society 
in March. The meeting was held in the Junior High School in Mount Vernon. 
Mrs. Newkirk reviewed Christiana Tillson’s A Woman’s Story of Pioneer 


Illinois. 
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Officers of the Kankakee County Historical Society elected in February 
are: Raiph E. Francis, president; Herman Snow, vice-president; Len H. 
Small, vice-president; Gilbert Hertz, treasurer; and Mrs. Fannie Still, secretary 
and curator. 

At the February meeting Dr. Willis Snowbarger spoke on the early fur 
trade in the Kankakee area. Movies were shown of the fur trade in French 
Canada. 

A new addition to the Historical and Arts Building is being built. 
Funds for its construction were donated to the Park Board by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Small. 





Wilbur C. Gerke spoke to the Land 0’ Goshen Historical Society on 
March 1. He traced back the ownership of the rich bottomland farms in 
Madison County to the French claims. Mr. and Mrs. Lesley Marks were 
hosts for the meeting which was held in Edwardsville. 





Wayne Townley was the speaker at the LaSalle County Historical Society 
in February. His topic, “Two Judges of Ottawa,” dealt with the lives of 
T. Lyle Dickey and John D. Caton. 

An ambitious program is planned for the year as four cities and towns 
in the county will mark their centennials in 1953. They are Ottawa, Mendota, 
Tonica and Wenona. 





Dr. Glenn H. Seymour spoke on “Lincoln and Douglas” before the Logan 
County Historical Society in March at the meeting in Elkhart. Following 
the talk a tea was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Drake on Elkhart 
Hill. 





The Madison County Historical Society honored Edward Coles in a 
program at Edwardsville on April 12. The occasion observed the dedication of 
the marker placed on the Lincoln School grounds at the corner of Main and 
J streets, site of the courthouse where Coles was brought to trial by his 
political enemies. Irving Dilliard gave the dedicatory address on “Edward 
Coles, the Virginian Who Made Illinois a Free State.” C. C. Jones of Edwards- 
ville spoke on “Some Impressions of Governor Coles,” and Jessie Springe: 
presented “Reminiscences of Lower Town” by Mrs. Florence Springer and 
Georgia Lusk. 





Bernard J. Cunningham spoke on “The New York Stock Exchange— 
Past and Present,” at the February meeting of the Oak Park Historical So- 
ciety. A moving picture, “What Makes Us Tick,” illustrated his talk. 
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“Games of Our Golden Days” was the topic for the February meeting 
of the Peoria Historical Society. A discussion of games of childhood days 
followed. 


Dr. Harry E. Pratt addressed the Historical Society of Quincy and Adams 
County on April 19. His topic was, “Manuscripts in Illinois History.” Re- 
cently acquired manuscripts and books were on display in the Society's his- 
torical building. 


Officers of the recently organized Rockton Township (Winnebago 
County ) Historical Society are: Guy Hopkins, president; Mrs. Stella Truman, 
first vice-president; Don Frutiger, second vice-president; the Rev. Claude 
Warren, third vice-president; Mrs. Hester Bigelow, secretary; and Paul 
Sprague, treasurer. The directors are: Mrs. Mary Graham, Mrs. Lyle Shotliff 
and Mrs. Rhetta Goss. 


Reports were made on the scientific and historic works of the late 
Clarence Bonnell at the February meeting of the Saline County Historical 
Society. Bonnell was founder and first president of the Society. Officers of 
the Society elected at the meeting are: John F. Foster, president; Edward L. 
Heister, first vice-president; and Mrs. Fred Lindsay, second vice-president. 
Directors are: R. C. Davenport, Fred Wasson, J. Ward Barnes, Alvina 
Shestak and William H. Farley. 

John Allen spoke to the group in March. He discussed the diary of 
Ben Wiley, a soldier in both the Mexican and Civil wars, and long a resident 
of southern Illinois. The diary was discovered in the attic of Wiley’s house 
in Jackson County near the entrance to Giant City State Park. “Folk Lore 
of Saline County” was Mrs. Leo Richmond's topic in May. 


The Stephenson County Historical Society and the Freeport Park Board 
have agreed on transferring the Society's museum and grounds to the park 
board. The board is to maintain the grounds and the exterior of the building 
and the Stephenson County Historical Society is to supervise the museum and 
operate it for the general public. Details of the joint management are in 


contract form. 

At the April meeting Clifford L. Lord, director ot the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, was the speaker. His topic was “Localized History.” 
Localized history is the story of what happened in a community, how it hap- 
pened, and, most important of all, who made it hapuen. 

Officers of the Stephenson County Historical Society elected in April are: 
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Mrs. E. G. McCulloch, president; Mrs. Frank N. Keck, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Robert F. Koenig, second vice-president; Ruth P. Hughes, third vice- 
president; Philip L. Keister, secretary; and Mrs. S. E. Raines, treasurer. The 
following were elected to honorary membership on the board of directors: 
Mrs. J. Hewitt Rosentiel, J. R. Jackson and Harold Baltzer. 


Officers of the Swedish Historical Society of Rockford are: Martin R. 
Wall, president; Carl P. Sandstrom, first vice-president; and Axel Ney, Mrs. 
Alida Carlson, and Mrs. Elsa Nyberg, vice-presidents; Herman G. Nelson, 
secretary; and Arvid V. Peterson, treasurer. At the tenth annual meeting in 
April, Clifford L. Lord was the principal speaker. 


The Winnetka Town Meeting was the topic for discussion at the 
February meeting of the Winnetka Historical Society. The organization 
was a social and cultural rather than a political group. It was founded in 
1890 and continued until 1910. 


t 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Illinois State Historical Society recently added seven names to its 
list of life members to make the present total sixty-nine. Since January 1 there 
have been 128 new annual members. Nearly 500 former members of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association are now members of the Society. The size 
of the Journal has been increased from the 96 pages of the past few years 
to 112 pages per issue, and more space is now being devoted to Lincoln 
material. (The life membership fee is $50 and annual dues $3.) The seven 


new life members are: 


Adams, James N Taylorville Plain, Eleanor Aurora 
Harper, Josephine L Madison, Wis. Ritz, William H........ Cleveland, Ohio 
Penniman, Mrs. ]. Schaefer, Carl W Cleveland, Ohio 

Dushane Baltimore, Md. Travous, R. Louise......... Edwardsville 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY SINCE JANUARY 1 


Anderson, C. H. C Dallas, Texas Boxerman, Ben.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Gertrude C.....Decatur Brooker, Mrs. Everett.......... Elkhart 
Brooker, Mrs. Oswald Mt. Pulaski 
Bergstrom, Burton M Chicago Burlingham, J. A New Lenox 
Berkowitz, Mrs. A. I 
Bevan, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S..... Atlanta Calvin, Donald Charleston 
Bigelow, Burton New You Gity Cart, Walter S... .)..5..ccvesecce Chicago 
Bittner, Mark R Allentown, Pa. Catron, John H Charleston 
Blair, Harry C Portland, Ore. Cobbett, Frederick B.. . . Morristown, N. J. 
Blatchford, Edward F Chicago Coe, S. W Springfield 
Rook FNAB. soi kk sas Albany, N. ¥Y. Coleman, J. Winston, Jr.. . Lexington, Ky. 
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Collier, Arnold D.....St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Colvin, James C 

Connole, Mrs. Marguerite P..... Madison 
Crumlish, Hazel W Crystal Lake 
Custard, S. F Allentown, Pa. 


Daehler, John C 
Davies, E. W 

Davis, Mrs. Frank W 
Deeg, George 
Devereux, Walter J 
Dittus, Mrs. Edward 
Dobson, Mrs. Myrtle 
Duff, John J 

Duncan, Carter E 


Lincoln 
New York City 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


San Pedro, Calif. 
Jacksonville 
Springfield 
Jacksonville 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Farrington, C. T. 
Ferry, Mrs. Francis 
Fishbein, Justin M 
Flood, Leo J 
Freeland, Paul B 
Fullerton, Leslie 


Chicago 


Gartley, Grace 
New York City 


Geis, George F 
Gibson, Guy J 
Golden, Harry G 
Gunn, Carroll D 


Richmond, Ind. 
LaSalle 


Haberer, Mrs. Gordon D Chicago 
Hance, Wayne Toledo 
SS oo re Springfield 
Hansell, John L Ambler, Pa. 
ee go a rae Chicago 
Harts, Mr. and Mrs. D. H Lincoln 
Hault, Agnes 

Helton, Viola L 

Herman, Anne M Decatur 
PAIMORGOIT, DOR... 60sec eseses Emden 
FIO, TAWTOROE Sos 65 oie ees Springfield 
Holloway, R. N 

Hora, Jerry R 

Howell, Alfred C Bethel, Conn. 
PNG IN Dosa ores Edwardsville 


ae, Bere BO Whi. oo sees 3 Springfield 


Jackson, Opal L 
Jeffries, June Chicago 
Jennings, S. W Plainfield 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. P. B.....Lincoln 
Joseph, Lester J Chicago 


Decatur 


Chicago 


Kline, Thomas A Jacksonville 
Knudson, Mrs. T. J..........Springfield 
Kobillard, Amos H Kankakee 


Litt, Sol 


McArthur, W. Selim 
McClelland, Lindley R......... Erie, Pa. 
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McConnell, William. .East Orange, N. J. 
McNamara, Hazel J Springfield 
Max, Louis H Wilmington 
May, Ansley I West Lafayette, Ind. 
Menzel, Mr. and Mrs. Julian... .Lincoln 
DONE Al. i co aspera eee Chicago 
Meyer, Herman Lincoln 
Michelson, Carrie B...Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miles, Harry E Louisville, Ky. 


Pardun, Arthur Y.. . New Brunswick, N. J. 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. George. .. . Lincoln 
Pearson, Milo L., Jr Pleasant Hill 
3 errr Caseyville 
Peithmann, Irvin Carbondale 
POUHOOG, BCs oes sce oes ota Chicago 
Peterson, James A Yorkville 
Pivites, FIG. 6/0. c oa cneewe Lincoln 
Pritchard, Milford L.....Wéichita, Kans. 


Ransdell, Mrs. E. C Jacksonville 
Robinson, Lila Woods......... Chicago 
Rowan, William A............ Chicago 
PevGlh, Date: DOREY Piss c vise ccccesc Emden 
Saucerman, Robert C Normal 
Scamehorn, Howard L 

Schneider, Mary L......... East St. Louis 
oo ae SE eee Chicago 
Scott, Albert Canton 
Shewell, Fred W 
Shields, Harold G 
Shultz, Edith 
Shurtleff, Flavel H Peoria 
Smith, Amy E Fillmore, Calif. 
NEDSS a 'ebn 6 6 60 ie os Chicago 
OR SMES 60h os oct eau ka Chicago 
DOME TRINNY Elven ore s.pce Lancaster, Pa. 
Svenson, Harold Lincoln 


Carpentersville 


Winnetka 


EIR OND Mas 6 os .6 6 bho eo 0 Springfield 


Tecklenburg, F. Belleville 
Thomas, W. Harold 


Turk, Paul 
Waieerely IG oiii6 bic hs hea ac Chicago 


Vandevender, W. H Mt. Pulaski 
Van Hoesen, Henry B.. . Providence, R. 1. 
Vene!l, Marion Galesburg 
ViORGue POO Si ccs covecnnees Chicago 


Wacaser, Mr. and Mrs. A. C..... Lincoln 
Welker, Donaid F Ashland, Wis. 
Wells, John K 

Wood, William J 

Wt BN a ses) 54 Sev wepeee Chicago 


Yoder, Ira D Akron, Ohio 
Youngren, James V Wataga 


Zachary, Mrs. Herma Jacksonville 
Zoss, A. O Berkeley Heights, N. J. 











The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


a 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membeiship is open to all. 


In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Hlinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 


Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

I'he Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To accomplish the purpose of preserving historical data in 
all possible completeness many types of material are needed. 
These include books about Illinois or Illinoisans, family histories, 
state and municipal publications, reports of Illinois institutions of 
all kinds, manuscripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, 
maps, prints, and photographs. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 


"No 

















100 YEARS AGO AND NOW 
1853—Officials of Illinois—1953 


GOVERNOR 
Jorx A. Marreson, Joliet WituraM G. Srrattron, Morris 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
ALEXANDER Strarne, Pittsfield Cuarves F, Carpentier, East Moline 
UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Srepuen A. DouG.as, Chicago Paut H. DouGtas, Chicago 
James Sutecps, Be//eville Everert M. Dirksen, Pekin 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
James C. Auten, Palestine Leo E. Aten, Galena 
Wiis ALLEN, Marton Lestiz C. Arenps, Me/vin 
WituraM H. Bisserr, Be//evil/e C. W. Bisnop, Carterville 
James Knox, Knoxvi/le Frep E. Bussey, Chicago 
Jesse O. Norton, Jo/tet Rosert B, Cuiperrierp, Canton 
Wictiam A. Rictarpson, Quincy MarGuerite Stitt Cuurcn, Evanston 
Exvinu B. Wasnpurne, Galena WituiaM L. Dawson, Chicago 
Joun Wentworth, Chicago Tuomas S. Gornon, Chicago 
Ricnarp Yates, Jacksonville Ricnarp W. Horrman, Berwyn 
Epcar A. Jonas, Chicago 
Joun C. Kiuczynsk1, Chicago 
Peter F. Mack, Jr., Carlinville 
WituraM E. McVey, Harvey 
Noan M. Mason, Og/eshy 
Tuomas J. O'Brien, Chicago 
Barratt O'Hara, Chicago 
Metvin Price, East St. Louis 
Cuauncey W. Reen, West Chicago 
Apovpu J. Sapatu, * Chicago 
Timotnuy P. SHeenan, Chicago 
Sip Simpson, Carrol/ton 
Witi1aM L. Sprincer, Champaign 
Harotp H. Verpe, Pekin 
Cuarces W. Vurseit, Sa/em 
Sipney R. Yares, Chicago 
AUDITOR 
‘Tnomas H. Campsie t, Spring field Orvitie E. Honce, Granite City 
TREASURER 
Joun Moore, Bloomington Evmer J. Horrman, Wheaton 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SENATE 
Gusravus Koerner, Be//evi//e Joun W. Cuapman, Springfield 
SPEAKER, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HOUSE 
Joun ReyNotps, Be//evi/le Warren L. Woon, Plainfield 
ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 
Cuier Justice Samuect H. Treat, Cuter Justice Wacrer V. Scuarrer, 
Spring field Lake Bluff 
Joun D. Caton, Ottawa Josepn E. Datty, Peoria 
Lyman TrumBu Lt, Be//evi//e WittiaM J. Furron, Sycamore 
Raven L. Maxwetr, Nashville 


Harry B. Hersuey, Tay/orvi//e 
GeorGce W. Bristow, Paris 


* Died November 5, 1952 


No cf 














